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FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILES 


The difference between water cooling and Franklin air-cooling 

A gasoline engine makes the most power and does its best work with the outer surface of the 
cylinder at a temperature of about 350 degrees. You can’t run a water-cooled engine at this temper- 
ature, because water boils at 212 degrees. The water must not boil. If it does the engine will over- 
heat. Further: the only outlet for the hot dead gases in the water-cooled engine is the one exhaust 
valve at the top of the cylinder. This makes it hard to cool the cylinder. The Franklin air-cooled en- 
gine has, in addition to this valve, a large auxiliary exhaust near the bottom of each cylinder, which 
discharges 71 per cent. of the burnt gases immediately upon completion of the power stroke. The rest 
goes out through the other exhaust valve. This makes cooling easy. There is no water—nothing to 
boil. The Franklin air-cooled engine runs at a temperature high enough to get the most power out 
of the fuel yet it does not become too hot to work properly. 

A water-cooling system requires a lot of apparatus—water-jackets, pipes, pump, radiator—a whole 
plumbing system, with supports to carry it. This apparatus is complicated and heavy. It may 
spring a leak any time. In winter, unless carefully protected, it freezes and bursts. This means 
trouble and expense and delay. Franklin air-cooling has nothing to leak nor freeze. It is the simple 
natural cooling system ; effectual and free from weight and complication. 


Any good automobile will give you pleasure. But which one will 
give you the most pleasure and the most service for what it costs? 


Look at the facts. 

The Franklin air-cooled engine gets more power out of the gasoline than a water-cooled engine, because 
it runs at a more efficient temperature. This means fuel economy right at the start. 

The Franklin engine is lighter. There is no water-cooling apparatus. The whole automobile is lighter, 
as well as simpler and stronger. This means further fuel economy and an enormous saving of tires. 

The weight of an automobile is what wears out tires and makes big bills. Only 5 per cent. increase in 
the weight of an automobile increases the tire-wear 15 per cent. 

In the last Glidden tour, the Franklin was the only entrant that had no tire trouble. 

The Franklin six-cylinder, seven passenger Model H—the most capable touring-car for American roads, 
is the only light-w eight large automobile. It doesn’t begin to use up tires as fast as the heavy water nied 
machines. And it is more comfortable. 

It has the Franklin full-elliptic spring suspension and laminated wood frame. This combination takes up 
all road-shocks so that there is ;no jolting nor jarring. The easy riding saves the power and the machinery ; 
and is delightfully comfortable for the passengers. Many people who can endure only a limited amount of 
riding in a steel-frame_half- elliptic spring automobile, find they can ride all day—and day after day——in a 
Franklin, with comfort and enjoyment. 

So the Franklin gives more mileage—more service in a day, and every day, on ali sorts of roads. 

. There is more pleasure in driving any Franklin. It is easy to steer and manipulate. It does not strain nor 
tire you like driving a heavy automobile. It doesn’t rack itself. Its standardized high-grade construction is 
the most durable known in any automobile. It is next to impossible to wear out a Franklin. 

There is no leakage, no overheating—even in the hottest weather none of the care and fuss that are needed 
to keep a water- -cooling system working. 

In the Glidden tour and other contests the leaky radiators and overheated motors were all on the water- 
cooled contestants. None of the four Franklin entrants had any such troubles. And Franklin automobiles 
have nothing to freeze. You can use any Franklin all the time summer or winter without trouble or bother. 
It gives you more service in a year. 

An automobile is no longer a mere luxury. It is a family and business necessity—a service vehicle. It 
should be always comfortable and always ready, 

What real comfort is there in a heavy automobile? How much satisfaction in one that you cannot use 
freely and readily every day in the year? Yet think what such an automobile costs to own and maintain. 

Franklin automobiles, measured by quality, and by what they do, are the best automobile value you can buy. 


Learn the facts before you buy. 


Write for the new 40-page Franklin catalogue de luxe—the most informing automobile catalogue ever issued. Sent 
only on request. 


G 18 H. P. touring-car $1850 Runabout with hamper $1750; with single or double rumble seat $1800 
D 28 H. P. touring-car $2800 Runabout with single or double rumble seat $2700 
H 42 H. P. touring-car $3750 Runabout with single or double rumble seat $3600 
Bre ugh ims, Landaulets, Limousines, Town Cars, Motor Cabs. Prices f. 0. b. Syracuse. 
FRANKLIN Mopet D. FIVE PASSENGERS.  36-INCH WHEELS. 
106-INCH WHEEL BASE. 2200 POUNDS. $2800. F. O. B. SyRACUSE. 
(Top EXTRA.) 
Model D is exactly what most automobilists want.—Not too large ; not too 
small. Strong, fine, abundantly powerful; the very limit of comfort and ease of 
handling, and elegance. This is the only automobile that won perfect scores in 
all of the four greatest reliability contests ever held—the Glidden tour and the 
Bretton Woods, the Chicago and the Cleveland endurance runs 
With its easy-riding Franklin construction and its big wheels and tires, 
Model D does better work on American roads and gives more satisfaction than 
any heavy, water-cooled automobile, no matter how expensive. Model D is the 


ideal five passenger automobile. 





H H FRANKLIN MFG CO, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A Book of 100 Plans 
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A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and healt} rhis knowl- 
edge does not come in 
telligently of itseif, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


(Illustrated) 
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in one volume: 
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Socrates at the Play 
HE NEW THEATER” of New York City had its two members of President Rooseve.t’s Cabinet, including Mr. Tart, 
cornerstone laid the other day. At the dedication and some of the most famous artists and historians in America. We 


ceremonies President FINLEY of the City College 


erie have been but one paper supporting the enterprise. It has been encour- 
made the felicitous suggestion that a permanent 

















: . . aged by weeklies, monthlies, and dailies. yw has over ¢ - 
saat dowld be held fee Gacmsees. The idedl qill aged by K month and dailies. It now has over a hundred thou 
be, and must be, to please both Socrares and sand members and over a hundred thousand dollars clear. The building 
Snooks; the high intelligence and the average; the is begun, following the plans of an architect selected by Mr. THomas 
trained and the unsophisticated. The indifferent, Hastines and Mr. Cuartes McKim. To do the whole work in its best 











the blasé, the mind too sated for anything but pretty faces, twinkling 
ankles, murders, and burning saw-mills must be ignored; but not so 
the mind that, although unversed in masterpieces, is willing and alert 
SocRATES was no pedant. He was an earnest but lively chap who liked 


possible form, and leave enough of a fund for the support of the park, 
would require a total of about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The park is to be turned over to the people on February 12. The cor- 


to talk and argue and debate. Probably he never tired his hearers, nerstone on that day will be laid by Mr. Roostve.t, who will make the 
although his death showed that sometimes he exasperated them-— principal speech. Secretary of War Luke E. Wrigut will make an 
did more muck-raking than they liked. May he always be happy in address on behalf of the Confederate veterans. Governor FOLK will speak 


The New Theater. From what we know of the American stage, our guess 
would be that if Socrates ever does go out, and does not return, his 
departure will be due not to dead pedantry in the plays, which might 
afflict him possibly elsewhere, but to lack of thought and lack of form. 


for the Lincoln Farm Association, of which he is president. Governor 
Winson will speak on behalf of Kentucky. 
The whole country wishes to honor ABRAHAM LINCOLN. No more 


” fitting honor could be paid than the purchase of his birthplace and the 
“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 


To wake the genius and to mend the heart, proper conduct of it as a national park. If you care to take part, with 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, the President and the President-elect, in endeavoring to induce Mr. 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold; ‘ . , . 

For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, CANNON to allow the people of this country, through their representa- 

Commanding tears to stream through every age.” tives, to decide this question for themselves, please eut out the sec- 
All the elements of the better drama depend on one another. Strong ond of these forms, sign, and send it to the Speaker. If you care to go 
acting makes possible strong plays. Good plays bring out the best in further and contribute to that part of the fund which is raised by sub- 
acting. An educated public encourages intelligent drama, and nothing scription, please cut out the other form and mail it to the treasurer 
does more than the best plays to educate the public. American drama is of the association. And now, Mr. Cannon, do you not think it would 


not so bad as when SYDNEY SMITH flung his famous jeer, but time must 
pass before it reaches the standards which the United States has earned ae ae . ian ‘ox 
in sculpture, painting, architecture, music. Here’s hoping that The New duty, and refrain from seeking revenge on us by crippling a patriotic 
Theater may do much to bring nearer that cheerful hour when a jolly enterprise, concerning which, after all, it is not your function to decide? 
Socrates can enter an American playhouse and not be bored. 


be magnanimous of you to separate private controversy from public 








Gannen Versus Linceta Mr. CLARENCE H. MACKAY 


ok THE SPEAKER of the House to love CouiiEeR’s would be Treasurer, The Lincoln Farm Association 

Christian, no doubt, but unusual. So much we would not ask. 74 Broadway, New York City 

We do think that he ought not to allow his personal resentment to deter- Rein Bes 

mine legislation. There are things which the people of the United States, Enclosed please find $ . for which please send me a certificate of mem- 


; : ‘ ‘ : bership in The Lincoln Farm Association. 

represented by their Congress, have a right to decide for themselves. 
The Washington Monument was put up partly by popular sub Name (in full)...... 

scription, partly by Congress, and that method was followed with Post-office address............ 0.00005 


the Plymouth Monument. Following such precedents, those citizens 








who were endeavoring to save to the public the birthplace of ABRAHAM 








LINCOLN, last winter solicited Congressional aid. <A bill was introduced 





into the House of Representatives by Congressman MAppENn of Illinois, 
‘ : . var . vies Tee ea ee Mg 
asking for a Federal appropriation of a hundred thousand dollars. This lif 
President Roosevelt has given this fon life 





bill was referred to the Appropriations Committee, of which Congress- bill his most earnest support. f 

man TAWNEY of Minnesota is chairman. It was defeated by one vote 

only, although the chairman was openly opposed to it. It was reintro President-elect Taft has said: “If fy a day 

duced and referred to the Library Committee, where it was eut to fifty [ shall have an opportunity to speak 9 y,, 


for this bill I shall be glad to do so.” 





S kind, 


a ne ey 


thousand dollars and reported favorably to the House. In this form it 





was introduced on the floor of the Senate by Senator CuLtom of Illi 
nois, and immediately passed. President RoosbveELT worked zealously Hon. Joseph G. Cannon 
for the recognition of the bill, and President-elect Tarr also expressed | ITouse of Re prese nlatives, Washington, D.C. 
his approval. More votes were ready than were necessary. Speaker } Dear Sir: 

/ heartily aqree with the Preside nt and the President-elect 
that the Lincoln Farm Bill, known as H. R. Bill 21,848, should 
he passed hy the Sixtieth Conaqress of the United Slates. and I 


CANNON simply refused to recognize it 
The gist of what the Speaker says against the bill, stripped of any 
definite misrepresentation into which he may be misled, is that it Sgighee \: , 
“on: . mM. : } earnestly urge you to give it your active support. 
is a Collier enterprise. This is true only in the sense that the pur d ' = ; Mt 
. . — > . P ] ery respec trully Yours, 
chase of the farm was originally made by one of the owners of this 


paper, and that since the formation of the Lincoln Farm Association 





we have been interested in its success. That association had as directors 





the Governors of three States. Mr. Bryan. two former Ambassadors ————— a ns ieee as — 
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Socrates at the Play 
HE NEW THEATER” of New York City had its 
cornerstone laid the other day. At the dedication 
ceremonies President FINLEY of the City College 
made the felicitous suggestion that a permanent 
seat should be held for Socrates. The ideal will 
be, and must be, to please both Socrates and 
Snooks; the high intelligence and the average; the 
trained and the unsophisticated. The indifferent, 
the blasé, the mind too sated for anything but pretty faces, twinkling 
ankles, murders, and burning saw-mills must be ignored; but not so 
the mind that, although unversed in masterpieces, is willing and alert. 
SocRATES was no pedant. He was an earnest but lively chap who liked 
to talk and argue and debate. Probably he never tired his hearers, 
although his death showed that sometimes he exasperated them— 
did more muck-raking than they liked. May he always be happy in 
The New Theater. From what we know of the American stage, our guess 
would be that if SocraTEes ever does go out, and does not return, his 
departure will be due not to dead pedantry in the plays, which might 
afflict him possibly elsewhere, but to lack of thought and lack of form. 




















“To wake the soul by tender strokes of art, 

To wake the genius and to mend the heart, 

To make mankind in conscious virtue bold, 

Live o’er each scene, and be what they behold; 
For this the tragic muse first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age.” 


All the elements of the better drama depend on one another. Strong 
acting makes possible strong plays. Good plays bring out the best in 
acting. An educated public encourages intelligent drama, and nothing 
does more than the best plays to educate the public. American drama is 
not so bad as when SyDNEY SMITH flung his famous jeer, but time must 
pass before it reaches the standards which the United States has earned 
in sculpture, painting, architecture, music. Here’s hoping that The New 
Theater may do much to bring nearer that cheerful hour when a jolly 
Socrates can enter an American playhouse and not be bored. 


Cannon Versus Lincoln 
‘ys THE SPEAKER of the 
Christian, no doubt, but 


We do think that he ought not to allow his personal resentment to deter- 


House to love CoLlieR’s would be 


unusual. So much we would not ask. 


mine legislation. There are things which the people of the United States, 
represented by their Congress, have a right to decide for themselves. 
The Washington Monument was put up partly by popular sub- 
scription, partly by Congress, and that method was followed with 
the Plymouth Monument. Following such precedents, those citizens 
who were endeavoring to save to the public the birthplace of ABRAHAM 
LINCOLN, last winter solicited Congressional aid. A bill was introduced 
into the House of Representatives by Congressman MAppDEN of Illinois, 
This 


bill was referred to the Appropriations Committee, of which Congress- 


asking for a Federal appropriation of a hundred thousand dollars. 
man TAWNEY of Minnesota is chairman. It was defeated by one vote 
only, although the chairman was openly opposed to it. It was reintro- 
duced and referred to the Library Committee, where it was cut to fifty 
thousand dollars and reported favorably to the House. In this form it 
was introduced on the floor of the Senate by Senator CuLtom of [lh 
nois, and immediately passed. President RoospveLT worked zealously 
for the recognition of the bill, and President-elect Tarr also expressed 
his approval. More votes were ready than were necessary. Speaker 
CANNON simply refused to recognize it. 

The gist of what the Speaker says against the bill, stripped of any 
that it 


the sense that the 


definite misrepresentation into which he may be misled, is 


is a Collier enterprise. This is true only in pur 


chase of the farm was originally made by one of the owners of this 
paper, and that since the formation of the Lincoln Farm Association 


we have been interested in its success. That association had as directors 


the Governors of three States. Mr. BRYAN, two former Ambassadors 
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two members of President RoosEvELT’s Cabinet, including Mr. Tart, 
We 
It has been encour- 


and some of the most famous artists and historians in America. 
have been but one paper supporting the enterprise. 
It now has over a hundred thou- 
The building 


aged by weeklies, monthlies, and dailies. 
sand members and over a hundred thousand dollars clear. 
is begun, following the plans of an architect selected by Mr. THomas 
Hastings and Mr. Cuartes McKim. To do the whole work in its best 
possible form, and leave enough of a fund for the support of the park, 
would require a total of about two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 
The park is to be turned over to the people on February 12. The cor- 
nerstone on that day will be laid by Mr. RoosEve.t, who will make the 
principal speech. Secretary of War Luke E. Wrienut will make an 
address on behalf of the Confederate veterans. Governor FoLk will speak 
for the Lincoln Farm Association, of which he is president. Governor 
WiLson will speak on behalf of Kentucky. 

The whole country wishes to honor ABRAHAM LINCOLN. No more 
fitting honor could be paid than the purehase of his birthplace and the 
proper conduct of it as a national park. If you care to take part, with 
the President and the President-elect, in endeavoring to induce Mr. 
CANNON to allow the people of this country, through their representa- 
tives, to decide this question for themselves, please cut out the sec- 
ond of these forms, sign, and send it to the Speaker. If you care to go 
further and contribute to that part of the fund which is raised by sub- 
scription, please cut out the other form and mail it to the treasurer 
of the association. And now, Mr. Cannon, do you not think it would 
be magnanimous of you to separate private controversy from public 
duty, and refrain from seeking revenge on us by crippling a patriotic 


enterprise, concerning which, after all, it is not your function to decide? 


At 











Mr. CLARENCE H. MACKAY 
Treasurer, The Lincoln Farm Association 
74 Broadway, New York City 


Dear Nir: 
Enclosed please find $ . for which please send me a certificate of mem- 
bership in The Lincoln Farm Association. 


Name (in full)...... 


Post-otfice address 




















President Roosevelt has given this 
bill his most earnest support 


President-elect Taft has said: “If 
I shall have an opportunity to speak 
for this bill 1 shall be glad to do so.” 








ITon. Joseph Gr. Cannon 
|| ITouse of Re pre sentatives, Washington, D.C. 
| Dear Sir: 
I heartily agree with the President and the President-elect 
| that the Lincoln Farm Bill, known as H. R. Bill 21,848, should 
| he passed hy the Sixtieth Conaress of the United States, and I 
HH earne stly urge you to give if your active support. 


Very resp clfully yours, 
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Excellent 

| I ERE IS NEWS which pleases us. The City Council of Oakland, 

California, has made a monthly appropriation of money. Twenty 
men are out catching rats, ten more are making a house-to-house inspec- 
tion, an assistant surgeon of the United States Public Health and Marine 
Hospital Service is superintending this work, some three more inspectors 
serve as divisional commanders, in the laboratory men are inspecting ani 
mals and suspicious deaths in human beings. Our congratulations to 
Oakland. High standards in the science of hygiene pay, even in money. 
and, however remote the danger may be, it is stimulating to do the job 
in manly and able fashion. 


Gallinger 
WU HOSE BUSINESS IS IT who represents New Hampshire in 
the Senate? Primarily, not ours; yet for a moment we must 
‘‘butt in.’’ New Hampshire will probably return JacoB GALLINGER ; 
that is her business; ours is only to spread the light. Therefore we 
publish next week an exact description of Mr. GALLINGER’s type, leaving 
the rest to fate. 

Some persons imagine that information is valuable only if it sue 
ceeds immediately in causing change. To our mind it has an even higher 
function. When an article fails to turn a specific election, it may, never 
theless, contribute to the general progress of the public mind 

ANKENY is beaten 

LONG is beaten 

DRYDEN is beaten 

FULTON is probably beaten 

On the other hand, STONE will be reelected, Hopkins will probably 
be reelected, and likewise GALLINGER. It is not a virile nature which 
would be satisfied with a war only if victory were persistently on one side 


Sanborn 
NCE A COLLEGE PRESIDENT, at present a college trustee, a 
() farmer, and a legislator, Professor J. W. SANBORN offers himself 
to New Hampshire as a successor to JACOB GALLINGER. What a choice! 
Everybody thinks well of SANBoRN. [lis record speaks for him. His 
letter announcing his candidacy is the letter of a superior man. His view 
of GALLINGER is this: 


“His public services in important matters have no more represented public 
desires and the common good, where these have come in conflict with powerful 
individual or corporate purposes, than his vote as delegate to the National Repub 
lican Convention for Mr. FAIRBANKS, a candidate who was generally understood 
to epitomize more than any other candidate the desires of the anti-Administration 
forces seeking to maintain the supremacy of special interests over the general inter 
ests, represented the will of the Republican party of New Hampshire.” 


Professor SANBORN favors reduction of the tariff and elimination from 


it of all favoritism. His views on all the leading questions of the day are 
frankJy stated. He favors a parcels-post, postal savings banks, development 
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N THE twelfth of next 
() February the Centen 

nial of Linecoln’s birth 
will be celebrated in every 
State in the Union. Cities 
schools, and patriotic socie 
ties everywhere are arranging 


special programs. ‘The chiet 
celebration will be held on the 
Lincoln Birthplace Farm in 
Kentucky, where President 
Roosevelt will lay the corne) 
stone of this memorial which 


will be built to care perma 
nently for the log eabin§ in 
hich Abraham Lineoln= was 


born and spent his earliest vears 














of highways, election of Senators by the people. He wishes commercial] 
justice, but would not destroy all great concentration of wealth. Te 
wishes government to be less expensive, less ornate—more simple, more 
economical, and more efficient. All that Professor SANBORN represents 
JAcoB GALLINGER does not. 
Impossible 
pIFTY-ONE MEMBERS of the Oregon Legislature, which sits this 
month to elect a United States Senator, when they went before the 
people as candidates in April, signed the following written pledge: 
“IT further state to the people of Oregon, as well as to the people of my legis 


lative district, that during my term of office I will always vote for that candidate 
for United States Senator in Congress who has received the highest number of the 


people’s votes for that position at the general election next preceding the election of 
a Senator in Congress, without regard to my individual preference.” 
Automatically, by the result of the primary, the last four lines of this 
pledge became ‘‘ GEorRGE E. CHAMBERLAIN,’’ so that the pledge now reads: 
“T further state to the people of Oregon, as well as to the people of my legis 


lative district, that during my term of oflice I will always vote for GrorGe E. CHAM 
BERLAIN for United States Senator in Congress.” 


That is all there is to the Oregon situation. CHaARLES W. Futon has 
spent a number of weeks going up and down the East, clamoring with 
national Republican leaders to bring pressure or persuasion to bear on 
signers of this pledge to repudiate their promises. We doubt if he has 
found a national leader so devoid of the instinct of self-preservation, 
not to mention moral sense, as to use this spade for digging his 
political grave. THEODORE RoosEvELT did the right thing the other day 
when he greeted Governor (HAMBERLAIN as ‘‘Senator-elect.’’ 


The Civic Forum 

OR STIMULATION OF THOUGHT, rather than for any specific 
Kk accomplishment, the Civie Forum was brought into being by a 
number.of leading Americans. President Enitor is the latest who has 
spoken before it. Before that the speakers included Mr. Tarr, Mr 
BRYAN, Justice BREweR, Governor IluGHEs, Governor FouK, Senator 
KNox, PAuL MityouKov, and the next speaker (January 12) is to be the 
well-known labor leader, Kerr Harpiz, who is now the chairman of the 
Labor Party in the House of Commons. As the Forum is an educational 
institution, without political or sectarian bias, it deserves the support of 
all who like to help American thought toward fertility and breadth 


How Men Read 


) EK OBSERVE THAT THE ELKS of Jackson, Mississippi, 
resented ‘‘our seurrilous articles about the women of the 


South.’’ Large and terrifying words are those, and if we had ever 
printed such ‘‘scurrilous articles’? our doom ought to be speedy and 
severe. What is the foundation for it all? An editorial, apropos of a 
riot and an attempted lynching at Springfield, ///inois, pointing out one 
of the many dangers of lynch law. An innocent negro was discharged 
Ile had barely escaped being lynched by the mob, after positive identi 
fication. A guilty negro, at about the same time, met a prompt judicial 
punishment. Why treat so important a matter with fury and blind pas 
sion? Why not treat it fairly, earnestly, for the future welfare of civ- 
ilization? No solution will ever come from wild and undirected rage, 
without measure and with no attention to accuracy or justice. 


The Progressive South 

‘PEAKING TO SOUTHERNERS, Wavrer H. Paar, himself from 
h North Carolina, regretted the Republican solidity of States like 
Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, and Pennsylvania; and not less the 
Democratic solidity of Texas and Virginia. <A breaking up of unbending, 
fixed political habits, North or South, he declared, would help along 
the day when men 

May walk by thought and not by formulas, and act by convictions and not by 
traditions.’ 
In the same speech he said 


“We must have in the South a Democratic Party of tolerance and a Republican 


ve ranged on lines of race.” 


Party of character: and neither party must 


Mr. Page represents that strength and intelligence which once gave to 
the South its leadership. He is of the party of Southerners so appre 
ciatively described in Mr. Ray STANNARD BAKER’S volume, ‘‘ Following 


the Color Line.’’ Tle puts his views squarely : 


‘Men who prefe1 a to achievement may regard this as treason e 
them make the most of WR’ 

The South has other men like Mr. Page. It has President ALDERMAN 
and Epaar Murpny, and Chancellor BARRow, and Dr. S. C. Mitrcue.i 
and President Houstron, and inereasing thousands of whom these are 
but examples among the leaders. These men, as Mr. BAKER puts it, have 
courage, and vision, and self-criticism. Turning away from that love of 
praise and hatred of criticism under which countries stagnate or go 
backward, these men shed light; they spur onward to new beliefs and 
strong activities. While others capture an easy popularity by flattering 
prejudice, these real leaders point out needs and how to meet then 


They work for open-mindedness; they make for streneth and progress 
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Collier’s 


Suffrage for Englishwomen 

pROBABLY CANON HICKS  overstates little if at all the 
| rapidity of change in sentiment in England when he says that 
the very man who didn’t wish his sisters as highly educated as himself 
is now eagerly sending his daughters to the leading universities. As to 
conferring the suffrage on women, however, Members of Parliament con- 
tinue to promise one thing and vote another. Mr. IskaAEL ZAN@WILL drew 
an analogy to a conception of JONATHAN SwIrt: 

“In ‘Gulliver’s Travels,’ in the school of political projectors in the island of 

Laputa, there is a most ingenious doctor who directs that every Senator in the 
great council of a nation, after he has delivered his opinion and argued in favor 
of it, shall be obliged to give his vote directly contrary.” 
It is sometimes forgotten by those who observe the present movement 
in Great Britain that woman suffrage has been supported by Mr. 
GLADSTONE, Lord Sauispury, Mr. BaLFour, and Sir Henry CAMPBELL- 
BANNERMAN, the last four Prime Ministers preceding Mr. Asquitn. 
Lord SALIsBuRY said: 

“Woman suffrage is a little way in the direction which, in our age, is exceedingly 

valuable—the direction of morality and religion.” 
As far as argument goes, the anti-suffragists in England have not made 
a very brilliant showing. The most prominent woman, for instance, who 
is opposed to suffrage is Mrs. WumMpury Warp, and she has relied mainly 
on the time-worn and certainly out-of-date argument that the suffrage 
depends and ought to depend upon the ability to bear arms. Out of the 
many possible answers to this argument, so unfitting to present condi- 
tions, one of the most simple is that the soldiers and sailors, who do the 
actual fighting, have no vote. 

The University of Bologna, in the year 1237, gave as reasons for not 
allowing women to enter the University : 

“Whereas woman is the foundation of sin—the weapon of the Devil—the cause 

of man’s banishment from Paradise—for these reasons all association with her is to 
be diligently avoided. ‘Therefore do we interdict the introduction of any woman, 
however honorable she be.” 
In England no woman, however great her contribution to science, can 
be elected a Fellow of the Royal Society; and, as Mr. ZANGwiLL puts 
it, no woman can become a member of the Royal Academy however 
badly she paints. The English critic is inclined to believe that if the 
conservative argument is carried to its logical extreme, woman might 
as well have remained a rib. The following summary of the argument 
becomes truer every day: 

“Politics is not something contrasted with home and the baby. It is home 
and the baby.” 

Politics to-day has for its most important material those topics in which 
the interest of woman is, if anything, even greater than that of man. 


N 


Dreams 
ISTEN TO THIS! These scatter-brained protectors of animals some- 
_4 times do surpass the limit. Senator George A. Davis of the 
Forty-ninth District, New York State, recently cerebrated thus: 


“As the penal statutes of this State now stand, a person could take a horse or 
a cow, tie up the animal and, in the name of science, proceed to cut the poor brute 
to pieces bit by bit. There is absolutely no law to prevent such an exhibition as that.” 


That statement is not only hectic, but, to use the Senator’s own style, 
‘‘absolutely’’ untrue. The present law makes impossible the picturesque 
calamity of the Senator’s disordered faney. He assisted at the intro- 
duction during the last legislative session of the Davis-Lee bill ‘‘to 
regulate experiments on living animals.’’ Senator Davis is a courteous 
gentleman when he is off duty. Why need he cut away ruthlessly from 
facts, and rely upon the agony-motive; when he is godfathering a piece 
of legislation which is a savage blow at progress in surgery and medicine ? 
Really, he ought to know the laws of his own State on a subject about 
which he is so energetically concerned. 


Toys 

LREADY ONE of the Teddy Bear’s legs points to the North Star 
A in permanent dislocation ; already the fire-engine has lost a wheel, 
and the French doll an eve. The blare of the tin horn has faded to a 
moan, and the toy drum has a hole stove in one head. Sic transit gloria 
mundi. But during the brief span in which the toys of this Christmas 


cavorted through their mimic career, this season surpassed all others. 
“The old order changeth, vielding place to new.” 


To an earlier generation a woolly lamb, a red-nosed jack-in-the-box, and 
a Noah’s Ark brimming with life could inspire bliss unspeakable. The 
youngster to-day reaches no more ecstatic heights by the aid of nine 
Teddy Bears with ball-bearing limbs and real growls, dolls which turn 
somersaults, phonographs, hook-and-ladder trucks with practical steer- 
ing-gear, soldiers clad in the precise regalia of their nation and rank, 
ininiature automobiles apparently complete from cranking-handle to 
license number. The best argument made for the new toy is not its 
greater pleasure-giving powers, but its instructiveness. Science had a 
busy finger in Toyland this year. There were doll-houses with real elee- 
tric lights, trams—operated not by springs but by an actual charged 
Elee- 
tricity operated toy trip-hammers, buzz-saws, and chain-and-bucket der- 
There were dirigible balloons and aeroplanes briefly supported 
by real whirling screws. AI such appliances must educate. Perhaps 
they discourage the imagination. Certainly they fill the youthful brain 
with facts about the world in which it is to live. 


third-rail—which passed switches, semaphores, and round-house. 


ricks. 
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is the bitter time of year 

When iron is the ground, 

With hasp and sheathing of black ice 
The forest lakes are bound, 
The world lies snugly under snow, 
Asleep without a sound, 


A the night long in trooping squares 
The sentry stars go by, 

The silent and unwearying hosts 

That bear man company, 

And with their pure enkindling fires 
Keep vigils lone and high. 





When the frost snaps the sill, 
Irom chestnut-wooded ridge to sea 
The earth lies dark and still, 





Till one great silver planet shines 


| | YOR him with every rising sun 
The vear begins anew: 


The fertile earth receives her lord, 
And prophecy comes true, 
Wondrously as a fall of snow, 
Dear as a drench of dew. 


The Twelfth-Night Star 


| 
| 
By BLISS CARMAN | 


T is the star of Gabriel, 
The herald of the Word 
In days when messengers of God 
With sons of men conferred, 
Who brought the tidings of great joy 
The watehing shepherds heard ; 


HE mystic light that moved to lead 
The wise of long ago, 
Out of the great East where they dreamed 
Of truths they could not know, 
To seek some good that should assuage 


The world’s most ancient wo. 


HROUGH the dead hours before the dawn, WELL, believe, they loved their dream, 
( ) Those children of the star, 

Who saw the light and followed it, 

| Prophetieal, afar, 

Brave Gaspar, clear-eved Melchior, 

\bove the eastern hill. And eager Balthasar. 

| 


Who serves the truth with single mind 
Shall stand with Melchior: | 


In erested censer bore. 


NOTHER year slips to the void, 
And still with omen bright 
Above the sleeping doubting world 
The day-star is alight,— 
The waking signal flashed of old 
In the blue Syrian night. 


UT who are now as wise as they 
Whose faith could read the sign 
Of the three gifts that still suftice 
To honor the divine, 
And show the trend of common life 
Ineffably benign ? 


MOEVER wakens on a day 
Happy to know and be, 





To enjoy the air, to love his kind, 
To labor, to be free, 

Already his enraptured soul 
Lives in eternity. 


HO gives his life for beauty’s need, 


King Gaspar could no more; 


And love is all that Balthasar 
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The sort of home she had at thirty 











At fifty, she is mistress of this home 




















The Kansas Farmer’s Wife 


A Chapter of Contrasts Between the Sod-house Days of Not So Long Ago and the Prosperity of To-day 





)T WAS somewhere before that 
| first setting-back of the watch 
| which marks the beginning of 
| Westward-Ho that I caught my 
| last glimpse of the. farmer’s wife 
of Yesterday. The train slack 
ened; for moments the picture 
hung still, singled out from all 
the whizzing theatorium past 
and to come. It was in that 
first clammy dawn when there is 
barely enough light to work by; a tall, lean house, 
devoid of temperament and paint, stood at the top of 
a sloping patch, and below, in the patch, was a woman 
at work with a hoe. The sky was gray and the house 
was gray and the woman was gray. She stooped; not 
with her shoulders alone, but there was apparent in her 
that stoop of the spirit which it takes many flogging 
years to produce. Both woman and patch were jaded 
as if they had borne to exhaustion, according to ancient 
lights regarding the woman and the patch. ... There 
were chugs and wheezes and the theatorium began again. 
A day and a night more brought me to the farmer’s 
wife of To-day. 

Not that she is confined to Kansas, or to the West 
for the matter of that. But she makes headquarters out 
here where alfairs agricultural are enjoying a more 
sensational prosperity than in the East. Partly the 
sensatfonalism is born of contrast. When a _ half-cen 
tury, in some cases only a quarter-century, has torn 
down the shake cabin or the soddy and erected a twelve 
rooms-and-bath on its site; has chopped up grocery-box 
furniture for kindling and brought cut-glass cabinets 
and antique mahogany highboys from Grand Rapids: 
has relegated the rheumatic buggy to the barn and sub 
stituted an automobile—then the metamorphosis par 
takes of the Sunday Supplement’s yellow glory. 

Bleeding Kansas of the older generation’s memory has 
become a land flowing with Holstein milk and alfalfa 
honey. The Kansas farmer’s wife yesterday went forth 
from her shanty to the fields before sunup to save the 
eost of a hired man. ‘To-day her husband waves his 
hand toward a spacious dwelling-place with modern im 
provements and says: “Your duties are there and there 
alone. No more toil in the fields for the wife who has 
earned a rest.” She turns to her spacious dwelling 
place and finds herself up against the problem of 
Prosperity. 

For days I made tourist observations, which means 
that I sat in the buggy or the motor-car and looked 
upon that phase of Western farm life which is to be 
seen from the road. There were acres of fat wheat and 
sleek corn, scores of comfortable, even luxurious, farm 




















houses. They were large and smug—good livers, these 
houses, bearing witness at every turn to portly bank ac 
counts. And their mistresses—I pictured contented, idle 


matrons ~‘thin glancing back now and then with satis 
faction at the years of labor and privation through which 
they had struggled to this—apparently a life of ease. 

And then one day I stopped at an especially hand 
some farmhouse and called upon Mrs. Watkins. 

With housewifely pride she led me through a recep 
tion hall of ash panelings into a parlor where conven 
tionalized poppies adorned a modish wall-papen Chere 
was a piano, and the furniture was Louis something-o1 
other, and in the corner stood a cabinet 


“Mexican figures!” I reeognized “A water ven 
der and a matador. And this looks like Mexican 
weaving.” 

“It is,” Mrs. Watkins responded with satisfaction 

“You have friends who travel, then’”’ I continued 
Somehow nothing else occurred to me The farmer ot 
old conception has been as much a fixture as the land 
by which he has lived 

“Oh. I got all those myself,” said Mrs. Watkins at 
goes every Cal when harvest’s ove! ind he iiwavs 
takes me | t vear we vent ‘to California that’ 
where I got those orange-wood boxes and. th 
poppy va il t ostricl ouvenil poon We lil 
California fine 


By SARAH COMSTOCK 


She opened the cabinet and brought forth more 
treasures. 

‘“Here’s a picture of Washington’s home at Mount 
Vernon, and this is the White House. I expect you’ve 
seen them. We spent a whole winter in those Eastern 
cities, and when we was in New York we put up at the 
Waldorf-Astoria. This year we’re expecting to go-into 
the Northwest. Now what do you think—would it be 
too cold in the Canadian Rockies as late as that? You 
see he can’t go till the thrashing’s over and he’s through 
plowing and planting the wheat. Then he’ll be done for 
the season—and so will I.” 

Even then, when the impression was as yet strong 
upon me that life to the Kansas farmer’s wife has be 
come very easy, it occurred to me that a pucker fitted 
in between Mrs. Watkins’s eyes as if it had been made 
for the place. Also, there was emphasis and a sigh with 
the final phrase. “‘Done—I should hope so,” she added. 

“But the day is surely past when you run the 
binder.” 

“The binder! If I did any outside work I’d like to 
know who’d look after the house. We’ve got eleven 
rooms and somebody’s got ’em to sweep. And _ these 
moquette carpets make work, I can tell you that. It’s 
going to be worse yet, I’m afraid. Nellie’s got a notion 


pous little red brick banks of the farm-fed and farm- 
fattened little towns. It was dinner-time when I reached 
Harding’s ample stone house, flanked by green fields on 
the one side, by tawny ones on the other. Time was 
when a two-roomed shanty stood on its very site; when 
the crop lay scorched and barren where now the corn 
grows in leaps overnight and the wheat heads out into 
gold nuggets. The older people around can tell you about 
Harding’s wife; there never was a man lost so many 
crops as he,and he would have given up any day during 
a decade if the wife had not said: ‘‘We’ll make it yet,” 
the while she cut the children’s clothes out of flour-sacks. 


Where Shall We Get Help in the House? 





eae’ LL have a fine house some day where 
this shack is now,” she always prophe 
sied, 

“Come in,” she called with all of 

| Western hospitality in her voice. That 

| same hospitality is a thing that pros 

| 





perity can’t kill. Where the old sod 
Lr _t house and shake cabin once welcomed 
every traveler, their lineal descendant, the twelve-rooms 
and-bath, does the same to-day; and every Kansan of 
to-day will repeat the words of his grandfather: “! 








now we ought to have Turkish rugs 


never saw a stranger yet.” But for 





and hardwood floors, and then there’ll 


HE * octi ; 
be the floors to do. And when she I HE one objection that will be 
made to this study of the “ 


gets home we'll have to be entertain 
ing all the time.” 

The pucker had grown until it 
spread all over Mrs. Watkins’s fore 


woman who has nine elub engage 
ments, twenty-three calls, a tailor, 
a dressmaker, and a milliner before 
Thursday, and it’s Tuesday now, It 
was an urban look; not the drudged 
out, dull acceptance of the proverbial 
farm wife, but the look we meet in 


Kansas farmer's wife is that it sug- 


Srom the meager to the abundant 
head. She wore the look of the life on the farm, not merely in 
Kansas, but throughout the West, 
has been so rapid that a woman of 
middle age will tell you that the 
Jirst pie she baked for her husband 


of sheep sorrel gathered on the 


all the warmth of voice I saw that 
Mrs. Harding wore a brow of care. 

Pardon my coming around to the 
kitchen,” I said. “I rang the front 


gests optimistic fiction. The change door bell, but I couldn’t make any 


body hear.” 

“The front-door bell!” She snapped 
her beans with emphasis. “If I ean 
get near enough to the front door to 
hear the bell onee a week U’m thank 
ful. T wouldn’t know IT had a parlor 
if it wasn’t for sweeping it. No, in 


after moving to Kansas was made deed. Here’s where vou’ll find me. 


morning, noon, and night.” 


the cities to which our ignorance prairie. It was the only kind “But you must enjoy this kitchen 
attributes all the overwrought nerves. of ‘“‘filling’’ she could get. The —one such as every housewife should 
Her next words bore out the look worries that have coms to her either possess or envy,” I told her 


“I’m so nervous now I don’t know 
but Ill wind up in a rest cure instead 


° . ” . may cause an 
of traveling,” she said. ; 








with prosperity, though very real, 
incredulous smile 


with the glib ease with which we dis 
miss one another’s burdens. 
The potting of snapped beans 














“Couldn’t a good servant look afte1 
the house so that you could get away before you reach 
that point?” I suggested. 

Mrs. Watkins’s hands rose and fell “Find one if 
you can!” she cried. “If / could, I’d go to-morrow. 
That’s it—that’s what’s making a nervous wreck of 


me, There isn’t a girl to be had.” The light had broken. 


It's the Nerves That Ache Now 
ee VERY WHERE the mistress of the mod 
: ern farmhouse is found in the midst 
of such luxuries as she never dared 
dream of in those years when she was 
fighting her way through the West’s 
famine. Piped hot water, gas, hot 
water heaters equip her house—she 
= used to break the ice in the pitcher 
for her bath, to read by a shadeless oil-lamp or a can 
dle thrust into a potato, to warm her hands over a 











rickety stove. Now she gossips ove! her own tele 
phone ; she rides forth sometimes veiled in blue chif 
fon, sometimes sunbonneted—in her motor car; she 
travels from Mexico to Maine and often to Europe 


She telephones about to the town and country people to 
‘ome to an informal little affair; she sends out engraved 


invitations when Lizzie comes home for the winte1 But 
with living tuned to this higher piteh she is enduring 
a strain such as that one-time struggle never caused 
Confronted by the Servant Problem, her prosperity 
threatens to break her down where poverty failed to do 
sO It’s n nerve ache the worst now.” one of them 
said It used to be nothing but my bones.” 

here Mi Harding She lives in the central belt 

ere Lie cornu mad tiie wheut meet to swell the pon 


stopped and her eyes accompanied 
mine over her kitchen kingdom. ‘There was a_ wash 
ing-machine and a patent bread-kneader and a_ highly 
modernized chair—it unfolded in some marvelous way 
into a stepladder—and there was a shining white sink 
with hot and cold faucets, and a nickel-plated range: in 


an adjoining pantry showed an ice-chest. The newest 
thing in washable paper covered the walls, and there 
was an elaborate system of cupboards. Here was a 


kitchen possessed of everything that money could buy, 
the kitchen de luxe, and in it sat its mistress with the 
corners of her mouth drooping. 

“T sometimes think it was easy times back in the 
little old shack kitchen where there wasn’t hardly any 
cooking to do because there wasn’t hardly anything to 
cook, and where I didn’t have to spill elbow grease keep 
ing a sink and a fancy range shined up, and where the 
Washing was light because we wore dark blue calico six 


days of the week. It’s all very well to talk about our 
prosperity and the way us farm folks live in such fine 
houses; but I’m here to tell you a fine house is a white 


elephant without you’ve got help to keep it.” 

When the beans were put over she showed the genuine 
spirit of hospitality by letting me have a paring-knife: 
and while we busied ourselves above a pan of early 
apples she revived the theme 

“Now wouldn’t you think a girl would rather share 


this work with me than to stand on her feet all day 
selling hooks and eyes and hairpins in a hot store? Ol 
holding buckets under the lard spout in a packing-louse 
till she was ready to drop? Now wouldn't you 
Sniffing the wheat-laden breeze which sucked through 
the clean kitchen. [T assented with fervor 
There ain’t a girls willing to do it, though Now 
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and then one comes to try it, and she stays quiet sbout 
a week. ‘Then she commences to fidget around and stand 
at the door and look out, and I know the signs. The 
last one stood gazing out that very door while the pies 
were burning, and at last she groaned and she said: 
‘A place where there’s something doing for mine!’ Her 
name was M-a-y-m-e, and she was mighty particular 
about that ‘y.’ ‘Something doing!’ I said. ‘Strikes me 
you can see plenty of excitement hereabouts with those 
eleven calves all hollering for this skim milk at once and 
the separator nearly busting itself trying to keep up 
with their appetites, and the hogs being fed and the 
chickens and turkeys being shut up. I never thought 
the farm lacked something doing.’ You ought to have 
seen her look at me! ‘Our tastes diffah,’ she said, with 
her chin pointing up like that. ‘When I speak of ex- 
citement I refer to such little diversions as electric parks 
and phonograph parlors and skating-rinks and the drama. 
Gawd!’ she said sudden, like something inside her had 
busted loose—yes, will you believe it, that girl actually 
said, ‘Gawd!’ ‘Excuse me when it comes to the social 
whirl of turkeys and calves. Me for the packing-house 
and my own true Skating-Rink Ticket!’ that girl said, 
and she left the very next day.” 

Mrs. Harding had a tragic appreciation of the humor 
of her plight. She went on: 

“I go to town sometimes and climb the stairs to the 
‘Employment Office.’ It’s as good as a show. Once when 
I was there a girl came in to ask about a place. She 
wore one of these soul-kiss sailors and a gilt belt, and 
French heels that was turned over. The man at the desk 
fell over himself, he was so tickled. 

“‘Just the thing for you,’ he says. ‘I’ve got just what 
you want—a fine farm an’ no children. No children, 
what d’you think of that? Ain’t that great? And you 
ain’t expected to do all the work, only divide it up with 
Mrs. King. She’ll pay four a week. A good home, best 
kind of a table, easy work, and four a week for chewin’- 
gum—told you I'd fix you, didn’t 1?” 

“But Edythe (JI’d guess that was her name) didn’t 
warm up a little bit. She frosted her voice, and she 
says: ‘Where is this place?’ 

“The man traced it out for her with his pencil on the 
county map. ‘Right here,’ he says. ‘Fine country, only 
three-quarters of an hour from the trolley— 

“That was all for Edythe. She let out a squall: 
‘Three-quarters of an hour! What d’you take me for, 
anyway? S’pose I’ve retired from society at the early 
age of twenty? You’ve got another “find” coming.” 

“T asked that man where Edythe would go. 

“To Kansas City,’ he said, ‘to work in a store or 
factory for three to five a week and pay for her own 
hoard and room.’ ’ 

Mrs. Harding went into the dining-room and I fol 
lowed her. She was so tired that every muscle sagged. 
“Don’t make company of me!” [ protested. “Let’s have 
dinner right here in the kitchen and never mind a white 
tablecloth. Let’s have an every-day dinner.” 

The sagging muscles rallied, and there was as much 
indignation in her voice as courtesy permitted. “Do 
you suppose we eat in the kitchen any more?” she 
demanded. “Look here—ain’t this a handsome piece 
of linen?” She proudly flung out the snowy damask, 
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tablecloth’s a thing of the past,’ she added. She said 
it with spirit; yet somewhere I detected a sigh. 


Exit Forever the Red Spread 





=)!’ MARKS an epoch, does the Passing 
of the Red Tablecloth. Through the 
gateway of its symbol the Western 
farm has passed from the simple life 
| of poverty into a life of wealth and 
domestic complexity. Those old days 
| were days of long-drawn-out battle for 
== the woman as well as for the man. 
She did the chores and worked in the fields, besides look- 
ing well to the ways of her household. But these were 
crude ways. An unvarying menu of two or three items 
makes light work for the cook. Two rooms are more 
quickly swept than a dozen. The red tablecloth, the 
blue calico, call for less washing than the white cloth, 
the lingerie waist. 

For years the Western farmer’s wife toiled and 
scrimped and went without and devised that she might 
maké both ends meet. Without her the West would be 
largely an unbroken prairie to-day, for without her 
courage and ambition to sustain him many a prairie- 
breaker would have turned back. She fought one of our 
big American battles. Sometimes she died fighting; | 
waded through the long brown grass of a little prairie 
graveyard one day and came upon stone after stone 
bearing the words: “Wife of Sometimes she was 
old, sometimes young—beside the latter there was occa 
sionally a shorter grave and a stone so small as to be 
entirely buried in the long grass—and the date lay 
always in those terrible eighties and nineties when crop 
failures had worn women to the breaking point and 
mortgages were coming due. 

But for those wives that weathered the storm there 
came at last the turn of affairs. All the anxiety, the 
actual terror that once accompanied every dollar’s spend- 
ing, is forgotten. There’s plenty more in bank. The 
fat of the land is theirs. Their tables abound with the 
fruits of the earth which once refused to grow for 
them, and: “We eat the best hogs and chickens now—we 
used to sell ’em, but we don’t have to any more.” Now 
that the menu has expanded from bacon and bread to all 
the delicacies of the season, the Red Tablecloth has van 
ished along with all it stands for—but there is a price to 
pay. Life for the farmer’s wife has become keen, hurry- 
ing, strenuous—sometimes even racking, crushing. 

Living is a complex matter to the farmhouse mistress. 
During a period of weeks spent in various rural districts 
of the State 1 saw larger houses to care for, the in 
creased social effort which comes with money and commu 
nication, the heavier household duties which a growing 
farm involves. The wife is torn between pride and de 
light in all that she worked so long to acquire, and despair 
over these chains which are largely of her own forging. 

The circus came to town the other day. It was no one 
ring, one-elephant affair as in the past, but a sophisti- 
cated performance of three rings, many jungle beasts, 
and La Loie effects in midair. The primitive circus no 
longer satisfies appetites which are being whetted by 
winters in New York. Along the main street, where 
ramshackle buggies were once drawn up at the parade 
hour, stood a line of smart automobiles, and the farmers’ 
families who had motored into town that morning passed 
gossip and chat back and forth among their cars as 
they sat awaiting the first brazen blast. 


























heavy and satiny. “Oh, I always said I’d live in 
style some day, and I’ve got my automobile now. | 
never get time to ride in it, but I’ve got it.” She 
stretched and smoothed the damask fondly. “The red 
| 








“Say, Mrs. Johns, will you dinner at the hotel?” 

“My land, I won’t get to stay for dinner at all. I’m 
lucky to see the parade. I’ve got to drive back just as soon 
as it’s over. He’s harvesting, and I’ve got the whole har- 
vest crew to feed, and it’s twice as big as it used to be.” 

“Then you won’t get to see the show?” 

“T should say not. I’ve been trying to get a girl 
to help me through the harvest, but I can’t, so I’ve got 
to hurry home. I wouldn’t have come at all if it hadn’t 
been for the children.” 

“Don’t it beat all how we can’t get a girl to come out 
here ! 

“It does. Why, the farmers’ daughters used to be 
glad to hire out, but their paws have all got so much 
money nowadays the girls think they’re too fine to work. 
It would just do them good to get a little taste of it, 
I can tell you.” 

“You live on a farm, don’t you, Mrs. Johns” I inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“And you have a daughter?” 

“Yes,” 

“Would you like to have her hire out?” 

Mrs. Johns impaled me upon a steely glance. “My 
daughter is taking piano and vocal in Boston,” she said. 


The Woes of the Commissary 





— TiN the farm was small, harvest was 
. no such task to the wife as it is to-day. 
Often there was no crop to harvest, 
anyway. Now, many a little farm has 
stretched to a section or more, and the 
wheat stands high and firm of stem, 
awaiting the header. The man will ex- 
: press this growth in terms of bushels, 
acres, and dollars; his wife will tell you that it takes 
four gallons of milk and ten fried chickens to go around 
at a dinner during harvest. She is up when the meadow 
lark is looking for his first grasshopper: doughnuts must 
be fried, bread must be baked, a multitude of apples 
must be pared for a regiment of pies. 

At five o’clock or earlier the first raid is made upon 
her larder. At nine or ten o’clock she hitches up, loads 
the buggy, and drives out to the fields with a lunch. 
At noon she has one eye on the frying chickens, the 
other on the field: when she catches sight of a header- 
box driving up with the devouring horde she plunges 
into bread-slicing, gravy-making, a general dishing-up, 
and occasionally hysteria. 

The devouring horde arrives, splashes, whirls the 
roller-towel, and descends upon her laden table. Milk 
and coffee springs run dry as streams in a drought, 
chickens vanish, pies are gone. The labor of hours is 
swept away and the wife is planning for the afternoon 
lunch, all within twenty minutes. 

Hitching-up takes place at four, and with a baked 
hen or two she drives out once more. By sundown at 
eight o’clock she makes ready again to receive the de- 
vouring horde, which is more silent, more swift, more 
rapacious than at noon. Filled, it wanders out to cool 
off in the creek, to stretch out and chat upon the velvety 
short-grass, to seek the cozy barn beds and the satisfied 
sleep of labor done. Lights are lit within the house, for 
day goes out like an incandescent in this prairie world. 
“He” smokes, dozes, wakens from time to time to reflect 
upon all the acres and bushels which have been added 
unto him since those other days. “She” goes forth to 
the kitchen to meet that terrorizing army, the Dishes. 
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Railroad Heroes and Such | 


Risks of Ingenuous and All-Unconscious Heroes in an 


Extrahazardous Calling—They’re Thick in Canada and 


Rarely Draw Cash Dividends on Their Bravery—Melodramas That Really Happen 


—The Fact-Story of a Man with Martyr’s Courage 





esses YOU are a railroad man and 
A | you can prove that you are a 
hero you get a medal; for such 
is the law of the land. 

No doubt Congress and ‘the 
President meant well by the act 
approved February 23, 1905, di- 
recting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to hunt down those 
worthy of the distinetion and 
brand them as heroes, but they 
didn’t know railroad men. In a two years’ search the 
Commission has found but eight heroes; yet any one who 
really knows them will tell you that all railroad men are 
heroes by instinct and impulse. Hence the official be- 
stowal of bronze tags is supererogatory. And yet the 
average railroad man is rarely a hero on purpose. 

The railroad man, actuated solely by mercenary mo 
tives, risks his life a thousand times to the soldier’s once. 
But he always does it in a hurry. Events on the rail- 
road move so swiftly that the very word has become a 
synonym for speed. The railroad man whose wits are 
not hung on hair-triggers and who is not quicker in 
action than greased lightning is alleged to be is trans- 
lated to a better world before he has a chance to realize 
that he never was cut out for a railroader. He has no 
time to think. 

No better practical illustration of the rapidity with 
which a railroad hero can get into action can be cited 
than the deed credited to Engineer Charles Ames, who 
eight years ago was standing idly in the yards of Wind- 
sor Station at Montreal. While a yard crew at West- 
mount, two miles away, was switching, five loaded coal 
cars got away and started down the grade into Windso1 
Station. Being warned by telegraph that the runaways 
were coming, the station agent rushed out on the plat- 
form. He saw the five cars coming down the hill at the 
rate of forty miles an hour. One glance showed that 
the switches were lined up to let the runaways into a 
trainload of children waiting for an engine to take it 
out on an excursion. 

The agent ran as fast as he could, shouting and ges- 
ticulating to Engineer Ames, who stood with his back to 
the last switch by which the runaways could be prevented 
from killing a hundred or so of the children. But 
Ames, being engrossed in his idle gossip, paid no heed. 
He did not even look up 
when he heard the rumble of 
the approaching cars, proba 
bly thinking it was caused 
by a locomotive backing 
down on legitimate business. 
Finally something, Ames 
himself never could explain 
what, caused him to turn his 
head just enough to catch a 
glimpse of the runaways. 

At that instant the front 
wheels of the head car were 
in the act of rolling on to 
the switch rails. A rail is 
thirty feet long. The switch 
was of the kind known in 
the vernacular as a “three 
throw stub.” Any one who 
does not know what a three 
throw stub switch is should 
be satisfied with the assm 
ance that its rails can not 
be moved when a car is 
upon them within less than 
twenty feet of the switch 
stand. A car traveling at 
the rate of forty miles an 
hour moves fifty-eight feet 
eight inches in a second. In 
seventeen - hundredths of a 
second the runaways would 
travel ten feet, when they 
would be so near the switch 
that it could not be turned 
This is what Engineer a 
Charles Ames did in seven 
teen-hundredths of a second 

(1) He realized that the coal cars were running away; 
(2) that if nothing was done to prevent it they would 
dash into the excursion train and kill a lot of children: 
(3) that if turned on to either of the other two lines to 
which the switeh led they would at least cause heavy 
damage if they did not also kill somebody; 1 that he 
: a cat istrophe 
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was the only person who could prevent 
(5) that the way to do it was not to throw the switch 
to either of the other two tracks, but to turn it half 
way between two tracks so as to derail the runaways 


6) turned half-way around r took two steps to 
reach the switch 8) lifted the switch lever, whicl 
when released drops automatically into a notch in a 
vertical position, thus locking the switch, to a_ hori 
zontal position and move t half-wav to the next 
notch, thus derailing the runaways without injury to 
any one. 

Yardmaster John Shea « le Ames’ record fo} 
celeritv of movement at t rie fation three vear 
later, though he only ived one lift > had coupled 
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his engine on to a string of empty coaches in the station 
and had given the signal to go ahead. As he stood 
on the station platform, looking back to see if all the 
cars were coming, a car cleaner, with both hands and 
both arms laden with brooms and mops and dusters and 
pails, ran behind Shea and attempted to jump on the 
steps of one of the moving cars. Being clumsy as well 
as overburdened, he fell and would have rolled under 
the wheels to be ground into a pulp had not the yard- 
master turned his head by the merest chance just enough 
to get a glimpse out of the tail of his eye of the car 
cleaner when he was in the very act of tumbling under 
the steps. ; 

No one knows what happened after that, for all the 
bystanders saw was a kaleidoscopic medley of legs and 
mops, terminating in a tableau in which two men, with 
faces chalky white, sat flat on the station platform amid 
a jumble of galvanized iron pails and feather dusters, 
gazing at each other. 

Perhaps it is just as well that railroad heroes have 
no time for reveries. If they did the Twentieth Century 
Limited might be a week on the road between New York 
and Chicago, while other trains probably never would 
leave their terminals. Railroading is an extra hazardous 
calling, and all the safety devices that ever were or will 
be invented and all the acts of Congress never can make 
it anything else. And while raitroad men are more than 
likely to be heroes, in the last analysis they are also 
human; only, fortunately, they don’t get seared for a 
month or so after the danger is all over. 


The Strange Psychology of Fear 


JOR instanee, there was Conductor George 
D. Porter of the Jersey Central, who 
went rushing across tracks and plat 
forms at the Jersey City station with 
dinner pail, lantern, cap, and little red 
tin dickey box in his hands in great 
haste one summer day. The footboard 














Ames derailed the vunaways 


in seventeen-hundredths 


of a switch engine which crept up be 


hind unheard because of the din in the station struck 
him in the legs. 


Through some strange interposition 


throwing him down to be 
either threw 
him or, by some reflex action too swift for the mem 


of Providence, instead of 
ground to pieces under the whieels, it 
ory to record, caused him to leap on the platform. 
sprawled unhurt, though the 
his dinner pail were scattered over the dirty plat 


where he contents of 
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Upon scrambling to his feet, Conductor Porter and the 
engineer nearly came to blows; and the quarrel was 
based wholly upon the loss of the lunch! 

Allentown 
all over 


twenty-eight hours 
Porter was 
horror over 
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after the dange1 was Conduetor 
observed to turn pale, while a look of 
his face, and his hand trembled Being asked 
replied that he was think 
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Johnson hustled out in the darkness to set brakes 


Lest this unadorned account of an actual occurrence 
may seem overdrawn, it may be well to fortify it with 
the parallel case of William Scott, yard foreman on the 
Canadian Pacific at Montreal. One of his crew in drill 
ing a parlor car gave it too hard a run, so that it came 
tearing down the siding toward some standing ears at 
a rate that meant damage. There was no question of 
saving life; only to show how far a railroad man will 
vo to save the company’s property. 

Scott, determined to prevent the smash if possible, 
placed himself in the middle of the track in front of the 
oncoming car, intending to leap on the platform and turn 
the angle cock on the train pipe which would set the 
airbrake from the pressure remaining in the auxiliary 
reservoir. He made the leap, but missed his hold and 
was thrown to the ground between the rails. Of course 
the car was upon him instantly. An officer of the 
road, standing on the steps of his private car, saw the 
whole incident. The horror of it made him sick, but he 
quickly recovered and ran with the yard crew to pick 
up the poor mangled body. 

Before they could reach the spot they were dum 
founded to see the supposed dead man spring up, give 
a signal to the engineer, and go on about his business as 
if nothing had happened. It transpired that the car was 
an old-fashioned one with running gear much higher than 
is the modern practise, so that it could pass over the 
body of a man lying lengthwise of the track without 
touching him. It was the only car on the whole Cana 
lian Pacifie system that could run over a man without 
killing him. 

Being unhurt, Scott thought nothing of, the incident 
until the witnesses of his remarkable exhibition of nerve 
recovered sufficiently to surround him and begin asking 
him questions about his escape. When at last it dawned 
upon the switchman that he was a hero he collapsed and 
had to be taken home. 

Not only has the Interstate Commerce Commission 
made a very poor hand of it in its hero hunt, but it 
seems to have set out with a preconceived notion that 
heroism on the railroad consists particularly in getting 
out on the pilot of a moving engine and snatching some 
body from between the rails, otherwise the jaws of death. 
Three out of the eight medals awarded were granted in 
recognition of this particular species of heroism 


The Pilot Act Is Uncertain Business 


11k Commission’s partiality for th 


pilot act has this much in its favor 
it effectually controverts a rather wid 
spread impression among that incon 


sequential portion of the populatior 


which is not connected with the rail 
road that children are 


death by the hero on the pilot only 
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The Commission has to be shown before it wv 


officially recognize a hero; hence the acts for which it 


awarded medals are undoubtedly authentte 
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on the St. Joseph and Grand Island Railroad, on Decem- 
ber 21, 1905, saw a boy two and a haif years old on the 
track upon which his train was approaching. The engi- 
neer did all he could to stop, but Fireman Poell saw the 
heavy train could not be brought to a standstill before 
striking the child. Stepping through the front door of 
the cab, he hurried along the running-board and down on 
the pilot. A locomotive pilot is not designed. for a 
perch for human beings. The toe holds are meager and 
the hand holds are more so. Just to maintain 
balance there while the engine is running is something 
of an acrobatic feat. 

Hanging on with uncertain hold, Poell leaned as far 
ahead as possible and snatched up the child when the 
tip of the pilot was barely a foot away. The child 
was unhurt; but both the fireman’s arms were broken 
and his left foot was so badly injured that it had to 
be amputated. 

Charles W. Haight of Utiea, New York, an engineer 
on the Lackawanna, saved a three-year-old girl who was 
standing bewildered on the track in front of his engine 
in exactly the same way on June 21, 1906. He was 
more lucky than Poell, for he not only saved the child 
unharmed, but escaped injury himself. 

Edward Murray of Pittsburg, a freight conductor on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, on the very next day after 
Haight’s heroic act, performed what a baseball crank 
would-probably call a double-play of an exactly similar 
character. In this instance Murray was riding on the 
footboard of his engine, which was backing up while 
switching, when two children, aged respectively two and 


one’s 


four years, stepped on to the track only a 
few feet ahead of the moving engine. Mur- 
ray sprang from the footboard, lifted one 


child clear of the rails, and, grasping the 
other with one hand, stepped back on the 


footboard as the engine came up as nonchal- 
antly as if saving children’s lives two at a 
time were a regular part of the daily grind. 
A Hero, but Afraid of Kisses 

1 )R are these all the recent 

authentie eases in which hu- 
| man life has been saved by 
the hero on the pilot. To 
go outside the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, take the case of 
Engineer J. Wright on the 
Laurentian branch of the Canadian Pacific. 
One day in June, 1907, when nearing Ste. 
Jerome at the rate of thirty miles an hour, 
Wright saw a small child on the track ahead. 

















There was no room to stop. Closing the 
throttle with his left hand and jerking the 
little brass handle of the engineer’s valve 
of the airbrake around to emergency po 


sition at the same instant with his right. 


the engineer darted through the open cab 
door, along the running-board and down 


on the pilot time to 
ehild. 

After the passengers had picked themselves 
out from under the seats where they had in 
advertently taken refuge upon the emergency 


just in snatch up the 


application of the air and could spare 
encigh time from their bruises to take 
notice, they saw a man in greasy overalls 
and jumper standing beside the track with 
a badly frightened child in his arms. Taken 
altogether, the circumstances seemed to wat 
rant the assumption that something — had 


happened, 

Upon ascertaining what really had happened. 
a traveling man took off his hat, emptied 
his purse into it, and held it under his 
neighbor’s nose in a significant manner. Be 
fore the train pulled into Ste. Jerome the 
passengers were practically bankrupt, while 


the engineer had money enough to start a 
small bank. 
Yet it is rare, indeed, that the railroad hero 


draws a cash dividend on his bravery. 

A man who afterward had cause to be glad he did not 
jump was Charles Alfred Johnson, a smooth-faced, blue- 
eyed young man who went firing on the Erie five years 
On the night of Mareh 1, 1907, Johnson was firing 
an engine which was hauling forty loads of coal and fou 
loads of lumber down Dagus Hill, a long, steep, and 
Near Dagusca 
lost control of the train. After mak 
ing three ineffectual attempts to apply the air. he whis 
tled for the Then as the three 
did not making any progress toward 
ing control the engineei 


crooked grade on the Bradford division. 


honda the enginee) 
brakemen 
regain 
jumped, advising Johnson to 


hand-brakes 


seem to be 


do the same. 

instanees in which 
to consider whethe1 
dead than a plain citizen 
that he intended to stop 
warmer climate with it. Cross 
deserted post and finding the 
air reservoir empty, he reversed the engine and set it 


the few 


seconds 


Although this was one of 
a railroad had a few 
he would rather be a 
alive, the fireman announced 
that train or go to a 
ing to the 


man 
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to workine against the heavy load. Then he hustled 
out in the darkness on to those bucking eoal cars 
and began setting brakes. It was two and a half 
miles to the bottom of the hill. where there was a 
derailing switch always open to guard against just 
such an emergeney as this. Forty-four runaway loads 
can t erse that distance in a great deal less time 
than three brakemen and a fireman can regain control 
of 4 
\\ ) ey reached the derailing switch Johnson struck 
th rst Chen nineteen leads of coal all tried 
ul ones In some wonderful manner the 
| over him, protecting him so that 
htly injured when he was dug out afte 


ird work that he was back on duty nineteen 
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For this exploit the company presented Fireman John- 
son with a gold watch and chain bearing an inscription re- 
minding him of his brief career as a brakeman, and wrote 
him a letter broadly hinting that if he lived up to that 
standard something nice would come his way. 


A Hero Unappreciative 


—j|TRANGELY enough there are railroad 

heroes who do not appreciate the re 
wards bestowed upon them by a grate 
ful people. Such a man was “Sam 
Shailer,”* who pulls passenger on the 
Nebraska division of the Omaha road. 
In the vernacular, Shailer is “one of 
them old-time rocks off the Q,” who 
railroadin’ since the year one.” ‘That is 
to say, he was the apotheosis of the old-time yet up- 
to-date engineer, who knew more about railroading 
in five minutes than those fellows up at headquarters 
could hope to find out in the whole course of 
natural lives. About such a man there 
nonsense. 

Sam tearing along through the hills toward 
Omaha one day four years ago when he saw the smoke 
of a train coming toward him. Sam managed to stop 
his train and get to backing up so fast that when they 
came together only the varnish on the pilots suffered 
injury. It was the third time in as many years that 
Sam had met trains between stations because the other 

















“has been 


their 
could be no 


was 


fellows had “forgotten” their orders, so he was becoming 
adept at meeting such emergencies. 


But the passengers, 


small 


of whom there were a great many that day, a large pro- 
portion being schoolma’ams bound for Omaha to attend 
a convention, or other excuse for an excursion, not being 
accustomed to such things, worked themselves up to a 
high pitch of excitement. 
Heroes Thickest in Canada 

HIETHER there was any understanding, 

expressed or implied, 


among those 


schoolma’ams or not, it is certain 
that every female passenger on that 
train made a concerted rush for Engi 


neer Shailer when they reached Omaha. 














With many half-hysterical assurances 

that the heroie engineer had = saved 
their lives, they each and severally threw their arms 
around his neck and hugged him and kissed him and 
vot their best dresses smeared with valve oil and 
black oil and signal oil and coal-dust and plain dirt 
from his working clothes. Other railroad men who 
witnessed the scene were mean enough to say that 
some of the ladies surreptitiously edged around to 


the end of the line and this 
be true. 

Any impressionable person should have been delighted 
by such a pretty demonstration of grateful appreciation: 
but crusty old Shailer wasn’t. On the contrary, he 
away from his admirers as soon as he could 
resorting to downright assault and battery 


impotent 


repeated ; but may not 


broke 
without 
Livid with 
bolted for the superintendent’s offices 
where, standing in the middle of the floor, he 
ered himself 

“Say! | 


rage, he 


thus deliv 


didn’t hire out to 'e no damn hero, My 


sufficient reason, I do not use the man real name 








Wright saw a 
child on 
the track ahead 


11 


eontract 


ealls for me to run an engine and nothin 
else, 


Of course I’m always ready to help the company 
out on a pineh, but I draw the line at kissin’ the 
whole female population of Nebraska. Put me_ back 
on the chain gang where I won’t be called on for 
nothin’ but straight railroadin’.” 

Heroes are thick in Canada—so thick they can afford 
to have two on one train. Approaching Ridout on the 
main line of the Canadian Pacific, 578 miles west of 
Montreal, July 28, 1907, Engineer MeAdam discovered 
that a bridge over one of the numerous rivers with 
unpronounceable Indian names was on fire. He had 
just time to apply the airbrakes and jump, calling to 
his fireman to do the same. 

As he was in the act of jumping, McAdam realized 
that at the rate it was going the train would stop on 
the burning bridge, and the one hundred and sixty-three 
passengers would either be roasted alive or drowned in 
jumping from the bridge. Contriving to alight on his 
feet, he ran alongside the train for a few steps, then 
swung himself aboard the baggage car as it came along. 
He made good time through the baggage car, and climbed 
over the coal in the tender into the cab. Releasing the 
brakes, he jerked the throttle open and dashed over the 
blazing bridge to safety. 

Flagman J. Burns, at his post in the rear car, felt 





the speed checked with a suddenness that indicated 
an emergency application of the brakes, then felt 
the train jerk savagely ahead again in flagrant vio- 


lation of the rule about handling 
But before he could get the vestibule door open to 
see what it was all about the car was envel- 
oped in the flames and smoke from the burn 
ing bridge which caused him to get back into 
the car in something of a hurry. 


passengers gently. 


While crossing the river, Burns reflected 
that a second section of the train was fol- 


lowing a few minutes behind, and that by 
the time it arrived the bridge would proba- 
bly be weakened enough to precipitate it into 
the river. To cross the burning bridge on 
foot was out of the question. Burns ran to 
the river-bank as soon as his train slacked 
up. No boats being in sight, he hastily pulled 
olf coat, vest, and shoes, plunged in, swam 
across the river, and ran down the track on 
the other side just in time to flag the second 
section. 


The Remarkable Case of Jack Farley 


4 HEN it comes to a 


matter of 
| absolute nerve, Fireman Jack 
Farley of the Canadian Pa- 
| cifie has never been outdone 
in the whole history of the 
| railroad. Farley was knocked 
down hy a switch engine in 
the yards at Farnham. Half 
who saw the accident ran up 
to the engine, which was stopped as quickly 
as possible. Wedged under the front end of 
the fire-box, they saw a formless heap of bloody 
rags. While they gave each other excited di- 
rections to which no one paid heed, .a muttled 














a dozen men 


but steady voice came from out that grue- 
some heap. 

“If you will back up a little I think you 
can lift me out.” 

In the same steady voice Farley directed 


every detail of the process of extricating his 
mangled body. By good fortune the company 
happened to be within call. Under 
his orders Farley was laid on the ground. His 
right leg was cut off below the knee, his left 


surgeon 


leg above the knee. His shoulder-blade and 
collar-bone were broken, and his face and 
shoulders were fearfully serateched and _ torn. 


Believing the fireman to be dying, the sur 
veon began trying to make his last moments 
as comfortable as possible; but finding that 
his pulse continued strong and that he showed 
no signs of consciousness, ordered him 
carried to the hospital. On the way the car- 

riers, being agitated, jolted the injured man severely. 
joys,” le exclaimed, “you are not well; 
you are hurting me. Now let me and 
you can’t One, one, 


losing 


walking 
count for you 
see if two; two; 
two.” 
Several 


coolest 


keep step. 


one, 


times on the 
and 


that wreck of a man, the 
self-possessed in the party, resumed 
vet his step. He 
painful ordeal in the operating room 
an anesthetic and without a word of complaint 


way 


most 


counting time te bearers back in 


underwent the 
without 


or even a moan. ‘The surgeon was astounded, but said 
the man would surely die as soon as the reaction 
set in. 

Next morning as he made his rounds the surgeon, 
to his boundless amazement, heard a cheerful whistle 


coming from Farley’s room. Looking in, he found the 


fireman very much alive and whistling a jig His 
chief worry seemed to be a fear that he had betrayed 
some sign of weakness the day before 

“Say, Doe.” he inquired, “did you see me run ove1 
vesterday I’m afraid I squawked like a duck when 
that engine hit me. I hope the boys didn’t notice it.” 


Fark v’s wonderful nerve aided him to a phenome nally 


quick reeovery In three months he had himself ear 
ried to a saddler’s shop where he superintended the 
making of pair of sole-leather legs, upon which he 
now stumps cheerily around in a little summer hotel 


ot which he is the 
] 


proprietor Being a true hero, Far 


ey wastes no time in vain repining, but treats his mis 
fortune lightly One day in elimbing into a farmer’s 
wagon le struc one of his leather legs igainst the 
heel wit iollo thump The farme stared 
Sa | claimed, “that leg o’ yourn sounds kinder 
tTunn 
() | i vinter,” explained Fark and it 
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1879- 


1909 


“Ideas and Hard Work Are the Key to All Success” 





JITAT phrase of Balzac’s is my father’s favorite 
quotation. I suppose he has used it in his business 
letters a thousand times. It is certainly an appro- 
priate text for this little retrospect of the work he 


has done during his thirty years as a publisher. 











Considerations of taste at first suggested that 


this article be expressed impersonally. The personal pronoun has been 








overworked of late. On the other hand, it would seem like shirking a 
very siinple duty for the one most familiar with the facts to refuse to 
set them down, nor can | deny myself the satisfaction, now that my 
father is abroad, of telling in my own way the story of how he built 
the business in which I happen to be junior partner. 

It will probably surprise a great many people, among them not a 
few readers of CoLurer’s, to learn that P. F. Collier, who started busi- 
ness practically without capital, has, during the thirty years from 1879 
to 1909, manufactured and sold some fifty-two million books—thirty 
million of them in the last ten years—and that the revenue derived 
from his publications in that time amounts to $80,000,000, of which 
$46,000,000 has been in the last ten years. 

It would be easy for one of my friends in the advertising depart- 
ment to make a “display heading” of these figures. “Eighty million 
dollars” is a good round sum, and to have done that much business with 
the American public should be a source of legitimate pride to any 
merchant. 

Sut it is not from the business aspect that I am anxious to have the 
readers of CouiieR’s consider these formidable figures. The thought 
came to me when I first saw that statement: ““What a responsibility to 
bear, the sowing for good or ill of those millions of volumes, each one 
And so the first questions you will ask are doubt 


Where did he sell 


a seed of knowledge !”’ 
less: “What were these books P. F. Collier sold ¢ 


them? How ?”’ 


T IS to answer just such questions as these, and to make known 
the part my father has played in building a paper we have 
had the hardihood to call “The National Weekly,” that this 


page is printed. To begin with, the books P. F. Collier printed were 


worth printing. They were books that are part of literature, sound 


books, books that every man some time in his life should read. Here 


are a few statisties, taken at random: 


DICKENS’S WORKS ; 5.720.000 Volumes 
9 


Fe 
COOPER’S WORKS...... etc es wae P 1,592,000 ” 
992,500 
732.000 ne 


616.000 


Scotr’s WorkKS 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS 
THACKERAY’S WORKS 
ENCYCLOPEDIAS 1,905,000 


HISTORIES eereee, ete 9.174.000 


These 9,174,000 volumes of history inelude such standard works as John Richard 
Green’s “History of the English People’: Histories of the United States, by Julian 
Hawthorne, James Schouler, and E. Benjamin Andrews: Gibbon’s “Deeline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire”; “The Rise of the Dutch Republic.” by John Lothrop Motley; 
the Histories of Mexico and Peru, by William Il Preseott: Guizot’s History of 
France; Menzel’s History of Germany, ete 

Of course, these were not high-priced books. They were not printed 
on hand-made paper, bound in crushed levant, and sold for hundreds of 
dollars a set. By no means. They were books not for the few, but for 


the many. : They were printed in clear type, on good paper, usefully 
bound in cloth. The average price was probably not more than fifty or 
sixty cents a volume. But they did their work of education all the 
better for that. It is no disparagement, to my mind, to hear it said: 
‘P. F. Collier prints ‘cheap books’ ’’—they are good books, too 


1 


Where did these millions of volumes go? Who bought them? Thirty 
years ago it was only in the large cities you would find book-shops 
where could be bought sets of the standard authors. P. F. Collier sold 
books not only in the larger cities, but in the towns that have since 
become cities. THis business grew with the growth of the country. He 
was the pioneer, the first to bring a library within the reach of the aver- 
age man. Ile applied the small-payment plan to the subseription busi- 
ness as early as 1879. On that foundation have been laid the libraries 
in thousands of American homes to-day. 

How did P. F. Collier sell these millions of volumes ? 

by creating and perfecting an organization which now numbers 
thirty-two branch offices in the chief cities, controlling in turn ninety- 
six sub-branches. Each branch has its manager, its salesmen, deliverers, 
collectors, its clerical force. In 1907 the branch organization numbered 
many thousand employees, with a payroll amounting to $1,945,121.20. 
In the same year was expended for raw materials for use in manu- 
facturing, $966,000; for wages in labor, $885,000; for freight, ex- 
pressage, postage, mileage, duties, rents, taxes, insurance, ete., on 
account of branch houses, $425,000; and for head-oftice expenses, 
$407,000. 


N 1588 my father started a weekly paper called “Once a Week,” 
whose name was changed in 1896 to Cotiigr’s Wreekiy and whose 
destinies were entrusted to the writer, then fresh from college, in 

1898. Co. ier’s has been fortunate in gaining the confidence of a large 
number of readers. They apparently believe in our sincerity and inde- 
pendence, and their support and the support of those national adver- 
tisers who believe in the things we stand for have made it possible for this 
paper to exert a powerful influence in behalf of good causes. For such 
success as we have had in directing or in foeusing public opinion, the 
editorial staff has received more than its share of credit. There are two 
factors without which it would have been impossible for us to attempt 
the creation of a national weekly: the first is the cooperation of the great 
organization created by P. I. Collier; the second is the fact that my 
father, in addition to his unlimited personal confidence, gave me a paper 
to edit over which no political or financial interest has been permitted to 


acquire a shadow of control. 


IIESKE are pleasant things to write, and it gives me double 
pleasure to print them here in my father’s absence abroad, and 
without his knowledge. It is appropriate that this brief recital 
should be followed by something about the men who have helped to make 


CoLuier’s what it 


is, and by a few announcements of our plans for 
1909. I hope they will be read in the light of what I have tried to 
say here, whose sum and substance is this: that I am proud of those 
figures mentioned in the beginning, not because of their size, but beeause 
they have meant something worth while accomplished by my father for 
us to live up to. Just as | am proud that he made good books for the 
many instead of expensive books for the few, so I am proud that he 
has chosen to build a great organization rather than to accumulate a 
great personal fortune. To use that organization worthily, to print 
better books vear after year, to make Cox1ier’s a greater force for 
human happiness by fighting the strong when it is necessary, but never 
hy attacking the weak, is the only repayment I ean make of the debt 
I owe my senior partner. 


ROBERT J. COLLIER 
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Who’s Who in Collier’s 


T requires many men to construct every week a paper as large and active as our own; and possibly our readers 


may have some curiosity about the names and personality of the units concerned in putting Collier's together. 


The pictures which surround these pages include men who own and control the business; who edit the paper 


and get out the books; who write articles, editorials, and stories; who paint, draw, and take photographs; who not 


only get the advertising in, but keep it out; and, finally, some of those who do the actual printing and conduct the 


really vast selling and distributing organization which brings the house of Collier into contact nith the enormbus 


number of people which it needs to reach. 


The human beings pictured here, be it understood, are only samples. 


the positions of leadership. 


They wear stars and epaulets. 


They are a few who happen to occupy 


Behind them, however, is a real army, helping to make 


the paper and to sell it; also, we are happy to say, another army, groning larger every year, which helps to furnish 


material for its thought 


that army of readers which is constantly suggesting, encouraging, contribuling, and creating. 














A Trip Through the Home of Collier’s 


siti good ship Lusitania now docks on 
} that point of the universe where once 
they printed CoLLier’s. From the new 

Collier Building, dating from 1902, you 

can look out of a north window and 

see the bulky smokestacks growing up 

out of the lower street. This new home 

: J of The National Weekly covers fourteen 

city lots—it is 206 feet deep, extending from West Thir 

teenth Street to Little West Twelfth Street, just west 

of Ninth Avenue. Each of its four floors offers 36.000 
square feet of space. 

Inside its tawny granite walls 987 people labor. each 
in his separate orbit. doing 320 different sorts of sub 
divided work. Editorial and art work keeps 23° busy, 
advertising 47, administration 186. and manufacturing 
731. That is the regular standing army—the mobil- 
ized fighting force. Outside the building there are many 
unsung but loyal allies: those tireless guerrilla war- 
riors, for instance, the scattered multitude of salesmen: 
and the special correspondents in great cities and waste 
places—the far-flung scouts of journalism. 




















A Casual Glimpse 

e > hundred visitors a day bring a poem or an inside 

tip on how to corner news. ‘The regular route is an 
entrance at West Thirteenth Street. a two-second ride 
with Eddie. the elevator man, to the third floor where are 
situated the offices that deal first-hand with the outside 
world. The road from the elevator to the Art and Edi 
torial Departments lies along a winding corridor, lined 
with the black-and-white and color work of many artists. 
Flame-spurting gunboats, rustic lovers, cow punchers, and 
beautiful girls in protile light up the journey to the 
heart of the weekly. On the left lies the Cost Depart- 
ment, where the cost of every piece of work is analyzed, 
after each of the five departments that dealt with the 
product has turned in its separate report. The Book 
Department and Library, lined from floor to ceiling at 
one end with somber, ponderous encyclopedias, blooms 
at the other like a flower garden with the variegated gay 
backs of Russian classics and French adventure and 
Yankee philosophy. The mail-room welcomes 2,000 in 
coming pieces of letter and pamphlet each day, and 
speeds 1,000 outgoing pieces, mostly first-class—and for 
recent weeks every one of that daily 1,000 was decorated 
with a Red Cross Christmas stamp. In the Subscription 
Department several hundred thousand separate active 
“accounts” are handled by seventy swift workers. 

An entire room is concerned with printing the post 
office address of each COLLIER’S wrapper. The name 
and address are run off on reetangular bits of aluminum, 
which are clamped together on an almost endless chain. 
And this in turn is wound round a reel, receptive to 
$000 names, and stored away. The machines of this 
room will print 400 names a minute 

The composing room is blessed with machines that east 
a line of type at a time, instead of picking at the indi 
vidual letter. In the electrotyping-room stand vats of 


“hot soup’—the excellent trade name for boiling lead 
which is spread over the plate that bears the picture. 
One of the machines in the eleetrotyping process is gifted 
with a pressure of 2,500 pounds to the square inch. 
The editorial and art rooms of this third floor are hung 
with the originals of the artist-friends of the weekly. 


A City of Unbound Books 


ROPPING from this floor to the basement, we wan- 

der through ceiling-high piles of the unbound see 
tions of books. We walk down Encyclopedia Avenue, 
turn abruptly at Dickens Lane, and pause at Fenimore 
Place. This scene is laid in the sheet stock-room, and 
these names are not the product of a jaded and stylistic 
paragrapher, but the happy slang of busy men who wish 
to round up their quest in a hurry. This whole room is 
full of paper, but it is immune from fire because of the 
clamps that hold the sheets together after a thousand 
pound pressure has squeezed them in. A recent fire 
singed the edges of one shelf in Dickens Lane, but was 
powerless to eat its way to the text. 

In three steel-lined vaults. dark and sealed like a 
tomb, the used book-plates enjoy profound repose. New 
plates are made after each 300.000 impressions. 

In the press-room on the ground floor you will see an 
acre of presses. a grim, black series of Hoe webs, two- 
color flats, Miehle flats, a battery of Campbell Centuries, 
and, pride of the house and joy of the reader, a $56,000 
color press. With its five cylinders, inked red and yel 
low and green from unfailing tinted fountains, it can 
weave out a three-color pattern for a Maxfield Parrish 
cover or a Dana Gibson frontispiece. 

Here, too, you will see a narrow-gage trolley built on 


an inelined plane, down which for 125 feet roll trucks 
full of the paper that makes the weekly. One hundred 
and twenty tons a week for the weekly is the total of 
“super-calendered” that pours down that tiny railroad 
and then comes back up the line to the trucks that carry 
it away to subscribers and readers. In that  250-foot 
circuit it becomes spotted with S\ mbols of wizard power 
to make half a million persons smile or to end the career 
of a lawless person in a high place. 

The speed-rate in output of the Collier Building is 
keved to 20,000 volumes a day—an eight-hour day, a 
five-hundred-page book, and ten tons of paper. 

On the second tloor the work of binding gives various 
and picturesque employment to many hands. Here the 
pages are assembled, stitched, and glued together, the 
cover trimmed and glued to its volume, and the gold-leaf 
decoration aflixed to the binding. 

From the purring dynamos, tucked away in the cellar, 
to the photographic studio on the roof—all that diversi 
fied and myriad-minded work is aimed at one ultimate 
achievement—to produce a weekly paper, swiftly and 
beautifully, that will give pleasure and mold publie opin 
ion. There you have it—an engine of publicity for 
creat wars, great causes, beauty in color, perfection of 
line and form, restful frivolity, stirring, heartening, and 
mirthful fiction, fit and first-hand news, life itself in all 
its tragic rush scooped up for one little moment, and in 
terpreted in the audience of the people. 
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The Idea Back of Collier’s 


T zs the desire of Collier's to be in national journalism what a good citizen is to his community. 


It would wish 


to be as one who is in constant touch with events, the talk that goes round the village grocery store, the topics of the 


city club, the picturesque human situation at the street corner, equally with the external happenings in politics, 


business, sport, and travel. 


Acutely alive to the civic welfare, with a ready hand for sane reforms, the good 


citizen (and the good journal) lays the deeper emphasis on the day’s work honestly and efficiently done. 


He is militant when the fight is on, but peaceful and open-minded when the order of the day is for quiet 


harvesting, and his contemporaries find him good-humored and buoyant at all times. 


He insists on a margin of leisure for open-air play and the claims of health. 


He is a friend of books and finds his pleasure in good talk, good pictures, and the fellowship of neighbors. 


Knoning well that these things are the groundplan of true living, he acknonledges the well-ordered home 


to be the supreme individual and social achievement. 





Anthony Hope 
Author 




















The Real Makers of Collier’s 


|= = KF CIRCULATION alone were our object 

4 } and we were willing to pay a certain 
| price for popularity, it would not be 
difficult to attract another half-million 
readers. But we are thinking now of 
quality, and we want first of all readers 
who share our ideas about citizenship. 
and who believe in our journalistic 
standards. We know that every new subscriber helps, 
and we recognize that it is to the combined purchasing 
power of our present community of readers that we owe 
the features we are here announcing. To them belongs 
the credit, if the former editor of a prominent magazine is 
willing to conduct a single department in COLLIER’S, or 
an expert in legislative procedure to give all his time 
to recording the doings of both houses of Congress. If 
CoLuter’s deserves to be called The National Weekly, it 
is not through any virtue of ours, but because of the 
backing of our half-million readers, 

Editorial quality makes circulation quality. Of all 
the lawyers in the United States, one in every six sub 
scribes for COLLIER’S: of physicians and surgeons, one 
in every five, and of other professional classes, one in 
every ten. But men who work in a hundred fields of 
endeavor, farmers, mechanics, merchants, share the same 
ideal. As this paper meets the demand for wholesome 
and independent journalism, so its publication helps to 
spread fearless and intelligent opinion. 

















Reaching the Public 


O ATTAIN a national circulation to-day it is nec- 

I essary for a periodical to do more than sit and 
wait for subscribers. It must seek them. City 
dwellers may buy at the nearest news-stands: from 
small towns a few merchants and professional men may 
send their checks in advance, but to do business with 
the great body of the American people in city, town, 
village, hamlet, and farm, you must go to them. With- 
out this a journal can not attain a circulation which 
is national either in quantity or in distribution. Lack- 
ing direct contact with the subscriber, no paper can 
reach enough families in the United States to be repre- 
sentative: and its cireulation would be restricted to the 
area served by the news-stands, and would miss a large 
proportion of that population which forms the sound and 
stable public opinion of the country. Various periodi 
eals reach the public through prize competitions for 
boys. and for young men and women going through col 
lege. The cut-rate clubbing system is almost universal; 
and the employment of agents who work only during 
the subscription period in the fall, and who give but 
part of their time, is common. COLLIER’S advertises on 
a large scale and employs a large body of salesmen, who 
give all their time to the work, and who are attached to 
thirtv-two branch offices distributed throughout the coun 
try. No other part of the Collier organization, during 
its thirtv-vear existence, has reached the efficiency of 


oul selling force 


Just as CoLLIER’s adopted and elaborated the selling 
organization which was at hand when the weekly was 
founded, so it took advantage of the fact that P. F. 
Collier & Son were then, and are now, the largest manu- 
facturers of books in the United States. By reason of 
the volume of production, P. F. Collier & Son have been 
able to manufacture these books at small cost, and have 
made it a practise to give every subscriber a value, in 
books, equal to the cash discount offered by other pub 
lishers. And these books have been selected, just as the 
contents of the weekly have been, with an eye to perma- 
nent worth. It has been our idea that the books and the 
weekly should supplement each other as the equipment 
of a well-informed man. 

The books that P. F. Collier & Son print and offer to 
COLLIER’S readers with their year’s subscription reflect 
the same editorial idea as the weekly. These are books 
of information mainly—with the occasional addition of 
such works of fiction as Sherlock 
Kipling’s, the “American Short Story Classies” (a nota- 
ble collection), and the art work in portfolio form of 
Remington, Parrish, Gibson, and Frost. 


Collier’s Advertising 


WO factors make possible the modern magazine: 

I the buying power of a great cireulation—the abil- 

ity to divide the cost of a great story or picture 
among hundreds of thousands of subseribers: and the 
selling power of advertising when placed before a large 
circle of possible customers. It would be impossible for 
the average magazine to exist without drawing heavily 
upon its revenue from advertising. In return for having 
his message carried into five hundred thousand homes, 
the advertiser makes it possible for the editor to buy 
more and better pictures and stories. In that sense a re 
mark made some years ago by Mr. Walter Page, editor 
of “The World’s Work,” is significant. He said: “Adver 
tising in American magazines has endowed literature 
and art.” The attitude of CoLiieR’s toward advertis 
ing is based on the indispensable nature of this mutual 
service. 

CoLLIER’S feels the same responsibility for its adver- 
tising as for its reading-matter. No writer whose state- 
ments are inaccurate can gain admission to the reading 
columns, and no advertiser whose product is unworthy 
of purchase or whose claims are unworthy of credence, to 
the advertising columns of CoLuter’s. We have believed 
it sound business policy to refuse some $213,000 proffered 
revenue in the last three years in order to protect our 
The following is our rule: 

“COLLIER’S accepts no advertisements of beer, whisky, 
or aleoholie liquors: no advertisements of patent medi 
cines, or advertisements claiming medicinal effect; no 
investment advertising promising extraordinary returns, 
such as stocks in mining, oil, and rubber companies.” 

To which we may add mail-order proposi 
tions, advertisements of cigarettes, certain correspond 
make extravagant and inconsistent 
claims, and various unclassified propositions which for 
any reason we deem unworthy of publication. 
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HEN the editorials are good their virtues are 
those of conversation. They are not elaborate 
like the essay, but rather the briefest expression 
of whatever the writer may know, or imagine 
he knows, about his subject. Good talk is short, 
crisp, personal, and lively. It is better if underneath its pointed 
form it has some purpose, some individuality, some knowledge. 
At their best our editorials have a touch of this quality of good 
conversation about matters which are either entertaining or im- 
portant. At their worst—but why talk about them at their worst? 


O TELL, in picture and text, the story of passing events must 

always be the main business of a periodical of COLLIER’S 

character. Early in the year we shall inaugurate a suc- 
cessor to Mr. Moffett’s “What the World is Doing” in a department 
which shall be the fruit of a severe selective process applied to the 
news of the day. It will be devoted to men who are doing things 
that forward civilization. It will be a page for those who want 
to keep pace with progress—politieal, scientific, human. It will 
record the little steps and the giant strides in the race advance. 
Wherever men are applying ideas to life, and lifting the commu- 
nity by battling disease, delving into the unguessed reactions of 
chemical compounds—wherever they are lighting up darkened 
minds by making knowledge democratic and vital—there it is 
imperative that the story shall be told so that the faithful country 
doctor and the village schoolma’am and loyal workers everywhere 
may catch the hint and pour that betterment into their own com 
munity. And our pages, recording these uncommercialized achieve 
ments, will be sprinkled with the photographs of the men and the 
things that are making present-day history a little brighter and 
richer for the man in the street, the farmer’s wife, and the baby 
next door. 


kodak eye and a reporter’s instinct. Because we have a cer- 

tain reputation for the open mind and for accuracy, the 
actors in big events are often willing to tell first to CoLLIER’s 
their “inside story.” At the outbreak of the Haytian trouble we 
sent Arthur Ruhl, with our staff photographer, James H. Hare, to 
the perturbed island. Frederick Palmer journeyed with the battle 
ship fleet and sent us the records of its sea experiences and port 
welcomes. The Moyer-Haywood trial was laid before our readers 
by ©. P. Connolly. Will Irwin was ahead of most of the world 
in his record of the spread of prohibition. Those articles repre 
sent an investment of time and money not possible to daily news 
papers. They mean unlimited time for an expert news-gatherer 
to press his way through to the sources of information. And the 
final element in the perfected story, after the time and the money 
have been expended, and the news gathered, is the literary charm 
of the treatment—speed and motion in the telling. 


CC cota es is first and always a weekly newspaper with a 


color—busies itself with the creation of easy types, moving 
along the lines and forms of least resistance. Its two touch 
stones seem to be conventionality and a cheap popularity. The 
work is uneconscientious. COLLIER’S has more faith than that in 
the taste of the average American, and so is sure of a response 
in presenting the work of Charles Dana Gibson, Maxfield Parrish, 
Frederic Remington, and Henry Reuterdahl. Among them, they 
handle the big world-old themes of Beauty, War, Adventure, and 
Character. 
Readers of COLLIER’s will have the chance through the year of 
“Seeing America with Gibson.” He has been traveling in the 


S' MUCH present-day art—in both black and white and in 






Our Next §2 








Will be more than a record in text and picture of a year’s ents all over | 


nill endeavor, in addition, to bring home to our readers the bes: contemporary 
1909 will be found the drawings of CHARLES DANA GIBSON, MAXFIEL 
the SHERLOCK HOLMES stories of CONAN DOYLE, the poems of RUD 


of CASPAR WHITNEY. 


Middle and Far West, studying character. With color added to 
him as a medium, and the contrasting impressions of Colorado 
superimposed upon Paris, his art is broader than in the past. 
Maxfield Parrish renders beauty in whatever he paints, whether 
the subject is mythological, medieval, or whimsical. Remington 
will continue to perpetuate the disappearing West. Reuterdah! 
interprets through an art medium the spirit of the Navy. Many 
other artists draw for CoLiier’s; Gibson, Parrish, and Remington 
draw for COLLIER’S only. 


its new Outdoor Department. That department will be 
edited by Caspar Whitney, formerly editor of “Outing.” Mr. 
Whitney is widely known as wilderness-tracker, traveler, hunter, 
outdoor expert, and acute critic of competitive sport. Further, he 
has won national reputation in accelerating and interpreting the 
movement toward country life. That movement includes clear 
sport, adventurous travel, vacation outings: beautiful, well: 
planned, low-priced gardens, prosperous farms, and _ attractive 
country houses. These things represent a twofold impulse—the 
desire to wander free in the outdoors, and then, when you are 
well tired of that, to settle where the prospect pleases and you 
can have your own little house, flower-garden, vegetable patch, 
and fertile intensive farm. The “country life’ movement is the 
result of Wanderlust and Heimweh colliding into harmony. 
The department will deal with every phase of outdoor and 
country life, not neglecting modern scientific agriculture; the 
relation of a house to its immediate scenery, the types of archi 
tecture for seashore, mountain, rocky ground, and _ hillside: the 
most practicable kinds of flower and shrub for novice gardeners, 
and the most beautiful type for expert Finally, the movement 
for conserving our natural resources will be presented and urged. 


(ie oe will make an eight-page addition each month for 


NY ONE of several magazines crowds in more fiction of a 
A sort between the covers of one number than CoLireER’s pub- 
lishes in several issues. It has been our idea to give a story 

whose workmanship would command respect from the most culti- 
vated reader, but whose subject would make it appeal to any hu- 
man being. Our authors range from the most famous to the young 
men just finding themselves. Our monthly Fiction Number, con- 
taining three stories and published in the last week of each month, 
is designed to give the choice to each member of the household ot 
his or her sort of story. We aim for a wide range in plot, 
character-types, and style, and to play the divers strings of love, 
adventure, humor, and the other unfailing human themes. We 
shall have more of Sherlock Holmes in 1909. He has promised 
to solve still other tangled murderous adventures with his chilly 
precision and aplomb. ‘That austere profile has gently stolen into 
the world’s imagination along with the nose of Cyrano and the 
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They 


In no other magazine during 


year’s events all over the world. That is their journalistic task. 
s the bes: contemporary art and literature. 


GIBSON, MAXFIELD PARRISH, and FREDERIC REMINGTON, 
LE, the poems of RUDYARD KIPLING, the commentary on outdoor life 


n widely separated fields is reserved EXCLUSIVELY for Collier's readers 
led to Chinese eyes of La Gioconda. Among the authors for the coming 
lorado year are the following: 

past. Rudyard Kipling; Sir Arthur Conan Doyle; Richard Harding 


iether 
ngton 


Davis; John Fox, Jr.; John Luther Long; O. Henry; Josephine 
Daskam Bacon; F. Marion Crawford; Anthony Hope; Booth Tark 


rdahl ington; Justus Miles Forman; Samuel Hopkins Adams; Stephen 
Many French Whitman; Richard Washburn Child; Virginia Tracy; Per 
ngton ceval Gibbon; Harvey J. O’Higgins; George Madden Martin; 
Gouverneur Morris; David Gray; Georgia Wood Pangborn; Jen- 

nette Lee; Edwin Balmer; Arthur Stanwood Pier. 
The purpose of our Fiction Department—of any good fiction 
writer or editor—is to keep on proving that life is romantic in 
h for spite of hard work and tiring routine and tedious neighbors. It 
ill be locates the Fountain of Youth in the imagination of every reader 


Mr. which is the only place where it ever belonged. Story-telling be 


unter, gan with the night outside Eden, when the outcasts felt lone 
er, he some and each wanted to escape from his own inner consciousness 
ig the and the distaste for hard work. It spread through the caves, 
cleat enriched the camp-fires of the early anthropophagi, settled con- 


well tentedly into the fo’e’sles of sailing vessels on the seven seas, and 


active revisits the planet in the prose-narration of Kipling and Conan 
—the Doyle in the year just ahead of us. 
u are 
1 you 
patch, 
is the OLLIER’S is not edited as the projection of any one indi- 
, vidual. The equipment of its editors, special correspondents, 
and and allied writers is as diverse as the talk at the foot of 
the Babel Tower. Hoosiers, Socialists, reactionaries, metropolitan 
archi types, in fact every kind of editorial person, helps to put 
the COLLIER’S together. We are going to bring all that rich diversity 
eners, to bear in constructing an informal department for the reviewing 
»ment of new books. We are calling on the office staff and our long 
irged. distance friends to write out their first-hand enthusiastic opinion 
When they read a book which wins or offends them. We will print 
those jottings in lieu of a formal and heavy Literary Department. 
It is time that the tired book-reviewer should be superseded. His 
of a weary columns, unrelieved by a swinging viewpoint and a ruddy 
pub- enthusiasm, have grown academic. <A boy’s comment that O. 
story Henry’s latest impudent “Manhattan Night” is “bully” invites 
culti- more readers than ten tired critics. It will be our attempt to add 
y hu- enthusiasm and variety to the Department of Book Reviews, but 
young to retain a standard of taste. 
. con- 
ionth, 
id of 
ove, CC yara Kip has first eall on certain of the immortals. Rud- 
love, yard Kipling sends us whatever important poetry he writes. 
We Of humor we are rich in Togo. The Japanese Schoolboy 
mised makes new friends for himself with every fresh word coined. His 
chilly vocabulary is a cross between Mrs. Malaprop and Lewis Carroll. 
1 into It isn’t altogether a loss when he mangles a word. ‘There is a 
d the yearning out to a meaning beyond the confines of mere language 







































































deluge of Lincoln literature. COoLLieR’s Lincoln Number 

will be a kind of Noah’s Ark to float the reader through all 
that welter of reminiscence, history, and memorial accumulations 
from oldest living citizens, village postmasters, and fellow towns- 
men. The Lincoln Number will give the human, intimate view of 
the man. It will contain offhand anecdotes of his character as 
revealed in his relations with his Cabinet, his generals, and his 
children. ‘There will be no encyclopedic compilation of tributes 
here—just a faithful and unsentimentalized rendering of Lin- 
coln’s humor and pathos and patience. 

Then, with March, comes the Inauguration Number, which will 
tell what Roosevelt has done and the way in which he did it— 
the Rooseveltian technique. And the same record and study will 
be made of Taft. It is a study of temperaments. It will examine 
them in the kind of books each man reads, his method of meeting 
people, and the sports he cultivates. | 


| VEBRUARY will bring the Lincoln Centenary, and with it a 








HE thousand and one interesting things connected with 
I every-day work in office and shop will receive editorial-like 
treatment in a new department to be called: “In the 
World’s Workshop.” Facts and figures about various industries 
and an effort at interpretation will make up part of the work. 
Some attention will be paid to the behind-the-scenes conditions 
on the advertising stage, and an effort made to suggest the true 
relationship between advertising and the commercial and even 
esthetical development of civilization. The relations between 
employer and employee, between fellow workmen, and between 
the business house and the publie will also have a place. Much 
of the human interest that attaches to the making and marketing 
of the articles of commerce will be traced out through investiga 
tions in out-of-the-way corners of the manufacturing world. Any 
thing, in fact, that serves to give a better idea of the conditions 
and principles which obtain and which should obtain in the work- 
a-day world, will be germane to this department. 





HE tireless camera of James H. Hare will continue to tick 

off for CoLuier’s the excitements and human situations of 

each week. He has been up in a balloon to photograph the 
surface of our third-rate planet. He has happened in on an earth 
quake, and checked off the disarranged masonry and annoyed 
citizens. Twice he has been veteran of an international war. In 
the Spanish-American War he strolled through the hostile lines 
and interviewed General Gomez. From the Emperor of Japan 
he received a decoration for his spirited pictures. He has a nose 
for future events. With the trick of the prophet he is on the spot 
just before the climax begins to heap up. By a strange divina 
tion he is able to camp out on the parade-ground on the particular 
day in which the aeroplane lifts off the ground; and he locates a 
firing-line when it is still an innocuous sun-dried strip of desert. 


HE average man, who has but limited time and opportunity 
T to think about his investments and savings, has no greater 

enemy than the money sharks. These men, who hover like 
night-hawks over the average man’s purse, are found not only in 
the big money markets, like New York, Boston, and Chicago, but 
in every section of the country. Without exploiting or recom 
mending any specific financial agencies, CoLuier’s will in 1909 
publish a number of short articles which will tell the average man 
how to invest his savings, how to insure, how to protect his 
family, how to build a home, mortgage a farm, or borrow money. 
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Our Stimulating Enemies 


AINTED newsmongers, patent-medicine makers, purchasable politicians, guileless but profit-hunting brewers, 
manufacturers gf aphrodisiacal gin, embittered yellow journalists, scurrilous society editors—these are a few 


of the enemies we have left in our wake. 


It was good hunting, brothers. 


We have found our enemies stimulating. 


We had to clear them from the way, in order to make it an open road for the sound of many footsteps. But 


ours is no warfare of personalities. 
ignorance; and our hope is in human nature itself. 


When the reader chances on a particularly well-turned 


Our anger is mith intolerable conditions, our fight with disease, poverty, 
« 


roast on Collier's, we ask him to reflect whether 


it may not be traced back to some selfish interest we have felt it our duly to oppose. 














‘‘Brickbats— 


From Uncle Joe’s District 

“Oh! Contrer’s! Your influence has been weighed in 
the balance and found wanting the consequence of a 
feather.”—Danville (Ill.) News. 


From a Fairbanks Stronghold 


“[CoLLiER’s] unbroken habit of printing nothing but 
wildly concocted slanders on public men.”—lIndianapolis 
(Ind.) Star. 


Mr. Hearst’s Opinion 

“The COLLIER’S WEEKLY story is weak, points no 
moral, and evidently was published only as an excuse 
for the dirty slur contained in its caption, ‘Mr. Hearst’s 
Thieves.’”—New York American, Oct. 28, 1908. 


Our Friend, Colonel Mann 

“Commodore Gerry of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children is probably taking part with 
Anthony Comstock of the Society for the Suppression of 
Vice in the exposure and suppression of COLLIER’S 
WEEKLY as an obscene picture printer. The Postmaster- 
General also should assist.”—Town Topics. 

From the Patent-Medicine Belt 

“Its [CoLLIER’S WEEKLyY’S] malicious and lying at- 
tacks on a well-known drug. What confidence can be 
placed in a magazine conducting a campaign along lines 
so grossly mendacious and so maliciously distorted ?” 
St. Louis Medical and Surgical Journal. 

“COLLIER’S WEEKLY is opposed to the idea of placing 
Elihu Root on the supreme bench of the United States. 
COLLIER’s ought to confine itself to analyzing the 
make-up of sarsaparilla and chewing gum. Otherwise it 
will run a grave risk of giving itself away.”—Haverhill 
(Mass.) Gazette. 





Not that they love us less but Standard Oil more 


“Our jealous contemporary, COLLIER’s WEEKLY—this 
assailer of characters and reputations.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 

“That faithful public official and eminent citizen, our 
popular vice-president, the Hon. Charles W. Yairbanks.” 
—Leslie’s Weekly. 

“Mr. Cannon’s robust, old-fashioned 
Leslie’s Weekly. 

“! These facets] must establish the right of Mr. Rocke 
feller and his associates in the company they represent 
to fairer and more decent treatment by the public and 
the press.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 

“(Senator Foraker’s|] uprightness of character in pri- 
vate and public life.”—Leslie’s Weekly. 


The South Speaks Out 


“With arrogant self-sufficiency a widely-circulated but 
vile publication known as CoLtrer’s, the National 
Weekly, assumes to pass judgment upon all matters of 
national concern and to settle with its ipse divit what 
ever variance there may be in controversy.’”—Jackson 
(Miss.) News. 

“COLLIER’S means well, but when it attempts, with a 
superior air as though it were made of superior clay, to 
settle all the current problems of the world for us, and 


\mericanism.” 


with a very patronizing style at that, the rest of us 
naturally protest, as having some opinions of our own.” 
—Pensacola (Fla.) Journal. 


A Gentleman from Indiana 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, owned and edited by a dilettante 
mollyeoddle.”—Indianapolis (Ind.) Star. 

Adherents of ‘‘ Ankeny of Washington’’ 

“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, the great newspaporial assassin 
of the United States, is the most unreliable journal 
in the United States, and always stops roasting when 
the firm or parties roasted put up the spondulix.”— 
Georgetown (Wash.) Gazette Neirs. 

“As a result of the article which appeared in Cot- 
LIER’S WEEKLY during the campaign before the pri- 
maries, which attacked Senator Levi Ankeny, that 
publication is not for sale in Paseo. The periodical was 
kept for sale in a drug store, which had the agency. 
\sked for a copy yesterday, the proprietor said: ‘We 
do not keep that paper. It made an attack on our 
Senator. After all he did for us, that paper attacked 
him.’ ” correspondence, Bellingham  (Wash.) 
{me rican. 


— Pasco 


From a Paper that ‘‘Roasts’’ Heney 

“That last surviving muckraker, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, 
has turned its stinkpots upon California. It has ridi 
culed and belittled Los Angeles; it has assailed and 
misrepresented the courts of our State; and now it has 
turned Faker Connolly loose on our rats.”—Los Angeles 
(Cal.) Times 
A Simile from Seattle 

“SEATTLE, WASH. 

“Criticism of the great ‘Commoner,’ by you, is like 
the glowworm making faces at the sun at noonday, or 
his satanic majesty criticising Omnipotence. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Rost. J. WILSON.” 

Severity from a Legal Source 

“In a late number of CoLLieR’s—appropriately en 
titled the ‘Fiction Number for October’—there is an 
article on ‘Loopholes of the Law,’ in which the writer 
to his own apparent satisfaction, that the 
administration of the criminal law in our country is a 
. This makes us wonder whether there is such 
journalistic conscience, at least in the 
-Law Notes. 


establishes, 


joke. 
a thing as a 
editorial rooms of COLLIER’s.”’ 
Visalia Scents Plutocracy 

“COLLIER’S WEEKLY, the 
Visalia (Cal.) Times. 


Words from the Grieved Brewers 


plutocratic newspaper.” 


“Fairness was, of course, impossible. Only the ob 
jectionable features would be pointed out, ‘and they 
would be greatly exaggerated. Che articles that fol 
lowed bore out this prognostication. After seeing the 


“wrong steer” that CoLLieR’s had taken, I could feel no 
interest even in the articles on “The Saloon in Our 


Town.’ ” t{merican Brewers’ Revieir. 
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A Regret and a Resolution 


W* upproach the new year keenly aware of our faults and limitations. 


And they add that we are too censorious. 


weighted to the water-line nith moral purpose. 


Honest critics say we are oversertous and 
What we were 


trying for was a correct appraisal of certain popular idols, whose feet of clay, we thought, had been shod with a decep- 


live varnish. It was not in bitterness that we nrote. 


Then, again, good friends charge us with recurring flippancy. 


That was often an attempt to protect the reader from our own preaching, in the treatment of some matter that lay 


close to our heart. 


If we shall succeed in voicing our impatience of sham and humbug with less harshness of tone, 


and in telling of our sympathy for certain causes nithout unwise levity or pervasive dulness, then we shall emerge 


mellow, indeed, from the contact nith our critics. 


And so we enter on our work with courage tempered by humility. 


= 
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—and Bouquets ’ 


A Great Southern Newspaper 


“The Constitution desires to contribute its share of 
full meed of praise due CoLLieR’s WEEKLY for the 
truthful, fair, and fearless stand that excellent periodi- 
cal of progress and enlightenment is taking editorially 
on all matters affecting generally misrepresented and 
misunderstood conditions of the South.’—Atlanta Con- 
stitution. 


The Pacific Coast 


“It is edited with a breadth of view and a compre- 
hensive appreciation of what the public is looking for.” 

Enquirer, Oakland, Cal. 
A Kansas Editor 

“COLLIER’S WEEKLY gives forth a patriotism courage 
ous, broad, and honest, but never rampant. In this 
country the field for just such a newspaper and for just 
such editorials—fair and wise, without being finical—is 
widening. Papers like CoLLiEeR’s will be the papers of 
the twentieth century.”—William Allen White, Editor 
of the Emporia (Kan.) Gazette. 





The ‘Fortnightly Review”’ 


“When Mr. Hearst was running thirteen months ago 
for the Governorship of New York State no journal 
opposed him more strongly than CoLLieR’s WEEKLY. 
But that admirable periodical, which combines alertness 
with sanity, a perfect balance with perfect fearlessness, 
doubled the effectiveness of its opposition by admitting 
to the full Mr. Hearst’s services to the community.”- 
Fortnighty Review, London, Eng. 


The London ‘ Times’”’ 


“In the United States there has lately been a remark 
able development of skill in short-story writing. It may 
be traced to the demand for short stories among the 
popular magazines and to the great encouragement given 
to short-story writers by COLLIER’S WEEKLY. ... That 
periodical has discovered several able writers of fiction, 
most of them previously unknown, including Rowland 
Thomas, Georgia Wood Pangborn, Eleanor Abbott, Har 
rison Rhodes, Arthur Stanwood Pier, and Stephen 
French Whitman. These stories, evidently chosen in a 
liberal spirit, deal with many phases of American life. 
with a preference for its more elemental rather than its 
sophisticated expression. One notes in the stories a 
freedom from that insistencé on optimism, with its 
unvarying happy endings, whether justified or made 
impossible by the conditions, which characterizes the 
policy of many American magazines and makes much of 
their fietion so ingenuous.”—The London Times. 

A Friend in the Northwest 
“DeuLutu, MINN., Mareh 3, 1908. 
“Editor COLLIER’S. 

“Dear Sir:—Its clarity of vision, its contempt of sham 
and of other dishonesties. and its devotion to the best 
interests of the many, entitled COLLIER’s beyond question 
to its name of The National Weekly. 

“Very sincerely, 


“STILLMAN H. Binaguam, Editor of Halifax Herald.” 


’ 


Pleasant Words from a Trade Paper 


“The suppression of fraudulent advertising is a subject 
in which the jeweler might interest himself, especially 
as it is his wares which seem to be the most badly 
affected by this microbe. Good work is being done along 
this line. CoLLTER’s WEEKLY has broken the ice.” 

—Chicago American Jeweler. 


One of Them Has Been Sent to Jail 


“In accordance with its custom of getting at the root 
of any evil, COLLIER’S WEEKLY, instead of taking sides 
either with the Southern negro or with his enemy, the 
Southern white, is attacking fiercely the makers of the 
gin with which the systems of many negroes are satu- 
rated, and which is probably the real cause of most of 
the criminal outbreaks in the Southern States and their 
attendant lynchings.’—Watertown (N. Y.) Standard. 


That Is Our Ambition 


“COLLIER’S WEEKLY is a conservative and reliable pub- 
lication. It 1s run on business principles. It is not 
sensational—that is, it is not yellow. But wo to the 
publie official who betrays his trust or who is unfit for 
public office, provided that his delinquencies come within 
the knowledge of the publishers of CoLLiIER’s.” 

-~Tacoma (Wash.) News. 


Not Enough of Them in Danville 


“Every citizen who holds the good of his country para- 
mount to the temporary success of his party will, in all 
sincerity, applaud the opposition of COLLIER’S WEEKLY 
to ‘Uncle Joe’ Cannon’s return to Congress.” 

—Buffalo (N. Y.) Standard and Times. 


Opinions Differ (see opposite page) 


“COLLIER’S can’t be bought.” 
—Aberdeen (Wash.) World. 


Immortality (proposed) for the Japanese Schoolboy 

“What a pity those ‘Letters of a Japanese Schoolboy’ 
deal only with the perishable news and events of the 
day, and so can not live forever, as they so richly de 
serve to, because of the absolute genius put into them 
by their blessed author. There do be people, so I am 
told, who do not find them humorous, on whom thei 
delightful and always playful sarcasm is lost, but we 
may forgive them. Satan is said to have already many 
lodgers who claim hell is not hot enough for them. 
Hashimura Togo’s letters are the literary inspiration 
of a deeade.”—Publisher and Retailer (New York). 


Mr. Gibson Returns to His Own 


“With the coming vear we understand the first of a 
new set of drawings in black and white by Charles Dana 
Gibson will appear in CoLLier’s, which will be gladsome 
news to his host of admirers Mr. Gibson brings 
brains, invention, grace, personality, charm, refinement. 
and technical excellence to his efforts. He has the 
keenest faculty of observation, a delicate, subtle touch. 
seizing upon the thousand nothings that went to the build 
ing up of his pictures and made them what they are.” 

New York Globe 
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Three New Services for Our Subscribers 
The Congressional Record 


OLLIER’S treatment of national politics, and its 
work in the field of legislative investigation, have 

led us to understand what a closed book the national 
Congress is. The Congressional Record, as a complete 
verbatim report, is invaluable; popularly, it is use- 
less. The average citizen has neither the time nor the 
practise in searching records essential to enable him to 
find what he wants. We have determined, therefore, 
to establish, under the name of CoLLiER’s CoNnGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, a bureau devoted to digesting and 
simplifying the complicated records of the business of 
Congress, and making those records easily accessible to 
all. It will perform, among others, these functions: 

Maintain a simplified digest of the official Congres- 
sional Record. 

Keep and furnish to applicants a record of the vote 
of Congress on bills of general interest. 

Furnish the record of the vote of any member of 
Congress on any measure or on all the important 
measures in any session. 


Keep and furnish to applicants the legislative his- 
tory of every important measure. 

In general, answer all requests for information 
about the work of Congress and members of Con- 
gress. 

COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL Record will maintain 
an office in Washington in charge of an expert in 
legislative procedure. It will have at hand not only 
an elaborate card-index dealing with men and meas- 
ures in Congress, and copies of all official documents, 
but will be prepared to furnish data obtainable only 
by constant, first-hand observation of the work of Con- 
gress, both on the floor and in the obscurer channels 
of closed committee-rooms, giving this information to 
such subseribers as ask for it. P 

This service will go into effect with the first session 
of the new Congress—the special session which Mr. 
Taft will call the 18th of next March. Further an- 
nouncement concerning COLLIER’S CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp will be made at that time. 


If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish to 
profit by it, please sign your name and address to the coupon 
below, put a creck against “Congressional Record,” and send it 
tous. You will do us a favor. 


The Book Service 


called upon to render. <A school-teacher writes for a 
book she needs quickly ; a student at school writes for 
a book he requires for supplemental reading; a mer- 
chant in San Francisco writes asking us to find an 
expensive technical work he needs in his business; a 
librarian writes us for some special books needed in 
his library; this man asks us to recommend a good 
family medical book, and send him a copy; another 
wants a special edition of the Bible; a father asks us 
to recommend and purchase books for his boy to read ; 
we have been asked to recommend and purchase good 
works on the manufacture of steel, on how to make 
first-class candy, on the care of poultry, on how to 
write plays, ete. We took pains to make intelligent 
selections, and are, therefore, confident that we ren- 
dered a real service in each case. The foregoing ex- 
amples do not include the numerous calls for works 
of fiction. 


HE Book Department now supplies our sub- 

scribers with any book published by any pub- 
lisher. The effect of this is to put the most isolated 
and lonely subscriber to CoLLIER’s in touch with all 
that is best as well as most recent in literature. Write 
to the Manager of the Book Department, 416 West 
Thirteenth Street, New York, and you will have a 
prompt reply. 

One correspondent wrote us from Columbus, 
Georgia: ‘‘Your Book Department will be a blessing 
to those who live far from publishing houses and 
large shops.’’ From Tempe, Arizona, another sub- 
secriber writes: ‘‘Your Book Department can be of 
immense service. Enclosed find $5. Please credit my 
account. Send me,’’ ete. The inquiries for books 
come from Sydney, Nova Scotia, on the north, to 
Merida, Yucatan, on the south. One thing that in- 
terests us is the practical character of service we are 

If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish 
to profit by it, if not now, later on, please sign your name and 
address to the coupon below, put a check against “Book 
Service,” and send it to us. You will do us a favor. 


Questions and Answers 


seriber, write to the Manager of the Book Department 
(416 West Thirteenth Street, New York) and ask him 
any question for which you desire an answer. Please 
enclose a two-cent stamp for reply. 

We think this department will eventually be ree- 
ognized as capable of rendering a real service to 
students, teachers, members of literary and debating 
societies who wish to study some particular subject, 
fathers and mothers whose growing children impor- 
tune them with questions, disputants who wish to 
know the right of a matter. All are insured a cour- 
teous, intelligent reply. 


HE Book Department has its own separate corps 

of editors, each chosen because of special quali- 
fications and special training. It has also a large ref- 
erence library containing about everything in the way 
of books that the editors need. 

What we now propose is to put the stored-up knowl- 
edge and experience of the Book Department editors 
at the disposition of our subscribers. By so doing, we 
hope to extend our usefulness by coming in more 
direct touch with our readers. 

For want of a better name we shall call this ‘‘ Ques- 
tions and Answers.’’ You may, if you are a sub- 

If you are interested in this service, and think you may wish 
to profit by it. if not now, later on, please sign your name and 
address to the coupon below, put a check against “Questions 
and Answers,” and send it to us. You will do us a favor. 





P. F. COLLIER & SON, 


BOOK SERVICE 


STANDARD SETS 





416 West 13th St., New York. 

Iam inferested in the subjects checked here and 
am sending you word at your request. 

[I shall be glad to hear further particulars. 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

BOOK OFFERS TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Standard Sets of Authors. We shall be glad to send you information about and sample pages 
of any of the following sets of books, if you will write the author’s name on the coupon and mail it to us: 
Saint Aubin Edition of Balzac. Primrose Edition of Beaconsfield, Moonstone Edition of Wilkie Collins, 
Leatherstocking Edition of Cooper, Author’s Edition of IF. Marion Crawford, Cruikshank Edition of Dick 
ens, Historical Edition of Dumas, Arbury Edition of George Eliot, Valjean Edition of Victor Hugo, Bio- 
graphical Edition of Irving, Centennial Edition of Lincoln, Bideford Edition of Charles Kingsley, 
Executive Edition of Roosevelt. Ipsden Edition of Charles Reade, Centenary Edition of Schiller, Dryburgh 
Edition of Seott, Miihlbach, Stevenson, Shakespeare, Thackeray, Foreign Classical Romances, French 


COLLIER PROOFS Classical Romances. 


Book Offers to Subscribers. If you would like to see pictures of the actual books, as well as descrip 
tions of the Atlas, Eneyelopedias, Dictionaries. Histories, Art Portfolios. the works of Conan Doyle, Edgar 
\llan Poe, Rudyard Kipling, American Short Story Classics. Foreign Short Story Classics, Great Short 
Stories, please check the words “Book Offers to Subscribers” on the adjoining coupon, sign your name and 


address, and mail it to us. It involves no obligation on your part. 


Collier Proofs. The Proof Department owes its inception directly to subscribers to the weekly. Ap 
preciation of Couurer’s art features has created a demand, which is now international, for pictures used 
in the weekly, reproduced in the more substantial form of art proofs suitable for framing and preservation. 
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Some Prize-winners Sho 





Who Wants to Eat a Camel? Abe Ruef, the Convicted ‘‘Ruler’’ of San Francisco, Walking to Jail 


Doubtless many persons,—for the French butcher who had the camel for sale proclaimed He was found guilty on December 11 on the charge of offering a 
on his notice that all claims for choice cuts ‘* must be registered by Tuesday” $4,000 bribe to a supervisor for a vote in favor of the trolley ordinance 


our 


Fancy Food for Jaded Palates 


} 


The New York hutche whos sho 1S pictured hers offi ¢, besides eef, eal, mutton, and othe si ~~ /* s i edible meats, the 


delicacies of hear hoar, and ? The wo buffal robe hanging at the windows hare just heen stri 7 é rst no animals o 


kind slaughtered and eaten in in thirty yee 3 The buffal pere shipped hy **Buffal Bill, mh } / ming, because 


‘unmanageable Condemn fo deat ? ravels é f j make food for a Chri 
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The Medico-Strategist 


An Illustration of the Proper Use of Energy 
in Treating an Unmitigated Limb of 


Satan and Yellow Fever 


By SAMUEL HOPKINS ADAMS 


t. AURELIUS McGUCKEN stood 
amid the palaces of millionaires 
meditating devastation. Not that 
he was an anarchist. Rampant 
red hair and a certain bristling 
aggressiveness of manner did, 
indeed, lend him some such 
appearance. But his mission, 
though unpacifie, was strictly in 
the interests of law and order, 
of which he was the servant and 
vested representative. For he had temporarily given 
over a stagnant practise, on a slum’s edge, averaging 
some seventeen dollars a week, to offer his services to 
his city. 

Of such service the city was much in need. New 
Orleans had come to grips with that winged death, the 
yellow-fever-bearing mosquito, and her inadequate de- 
fenses of network screens were being pushed, day and 
night, by a zealous little army of volunteers. In the 
mosquito army Dr. Aurelius MeGucken was an expert. 
His present mission was the law’s vengeance. 

Consulting a sheet of paper, the little red man hummed 
one of the imperishable ditties from the “Mikado”: 























“I’ve got him on the list ; 
I’ve got him on the list!” 


Tune and look were directed toward a particularly 
massive and offensive mansion, standing, gloomy and 
shuttered, on a corner of St. Charles Avenue. 

“Here we are, then. Henner. Adolph Henner. Entry: 
‘Cistern unscreened. No reply to first or second notice.’ 
No; I reckon not. What’s a fifty-dollar fine to Dolph 
Henner! I guess his share in the race-track profits is 
good for five times that every day. He don’t care, Dolph 
don’t. He’ll summer cool at Pass Christian, and if his 
home-bred mosquitoes get out and spread the fever, 
what’s that to him? He don’t get it, does he?” 

He scowled and shook his fist savagely at the Henner 
mansion, which immediately emitted a loud shriek. 

“Well!” said MeGucken, vastly impressed by this 
seeming tribute to his minatory powers. “What do you 
know about that!” 

Again the house gave voice. The voice was soprano 
and fortissimo. 

“Fi-i-i-j-er-r-r-r!”’ it wailed, soaring into definiteness. 

Aurelius MeGuecken was a man who dwelt on coiled 
springs of action. Like a fierce little red spider. he 
darted through the gate and up the big steps. The door 
refused to budge. 
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The little red spider was hunting mosquitoes 


“IT am Lucille Henner,” she protested feebly between 
splutters. 

“Glad to know you, ma’am,” said the rescuer with a 
jack-knife bow. “My name’s MeGucken. Feel better?” 

“Oh, please get a physician. Quick! At once!” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” demanded MeGucken, eying 
her with profound disfavor, which involuntarily changed 
to astonished admiration as, pushing her dripping hair 
back, she turned the full beauty of her face upon him. 
“You’re never going to let a little thing like that upset 
you, are you? It’s all over.” 

“Reggie’s awfully ill,’ said the girl. 

Reluctantly the visitor shifted his glance to the cor- 
ner where the boy shrunk and shivered. He was a pasty, 
peewish-lipped, shifty-eved youngster, but there was that 
in his face which instantly interested the young prac 
titioner. 

“Here. Let’s have a look at your tongue,” he said. 

“Who are you?” grumped the boy. 

“Oh, are you a physician?” cried the girl, in the same 
breath. 

“Yes,” to the sister. “Keep still and stick out your 
tongue,” to the boy. ' 

As that individual showed no intention of complying, 
his chin was seized in a vise-like grip and his head pain 
fully tilted back. 

“Humph!” commented MeGueken, after a glance at the 
tongue, which considered it wise to emerge, under these 
circumstances. “How long you felt sick?” 

“Three days,” growled the patient. 

“Where’ve you been?” 





“Fi-i-i-yer-r-r-r! _ Hell-ll-llup!” This time 
there were two voices, the second party to the 
vocal exercise being a shrill and unformed 
tenor. Down the steps ramped the visitor, and 
around the side, making for the rear door. A 
half-open window invited him. Head foremost 
he dove in. In five seconds he was upstairs, 
and confronting Opportunity, Fate, and Emer 
gency, all mixed up like a group of goops. He 
recognized, of the tri-partnership, only Emer- 
gency. Near the center of the room a mattress 
was smoldering. In a far corner cowered a 
red-faced and unwholesome-looking boy of ten 
years. At the window a slender girl in infor- 
mal garb was drawing inspiration for another 
war-whoop. 

“Cheese it!” ordered MeGucken, whose im 
promptu language was of that type most 
easily comprehended by the slums in which he 
practised. 

The girl turned to behold a small, strange. 
and alarming little man pounce upon the burn 
ing mattress as a terrier pounces upon a jute 
bag. Across the floor he worried it in a jiffy 

“Open that window!” he ordered in no polite 
tones. Mutiny and surprise and the injured 
spirit of one unaccustomed to being spoken to 
in any such tones or terms passed like fleeting 
shadows across the girlish face. But Aurelius Me 
Gueken, M.D., was not thinking about girlish faces at 
that moment. He had a man’s work at hand, and was 
rejoicing greatly therein. 

“Wider!” he snapped. “Wide as she’ll go. That’s it!” 

With a heave of tense muscles (not unnoted by the 
mute girl) the rescuer jammed the shifting and resist 
ing bulk through the space, dropped it, and drew a long 
breath. Before the breath was fully drawn to its satis 
factory conclusion, he utilized it to growl, “Shut up! 
at the boy. who had gotten as far as “He—” on anothet 





wail for assistance. The wail sank and died 

MeGueken danced, dervish-wise. among the little flames 
on the matting Next he rushed to the bathroom, re 
turning with a foot-tub half-full of wate Part of this 
he sloshed over a fuming rug. The girl. now that the 
tension was relaxed, began to shudder and gasp He 
promptly threw the rest of the water in her face. She 
collapsed on a chair, half-drowned 

‘That’ll do you for hysterics,” warned MeGucken 








Across the floor he worried it in a jiffy 


“We've just come in from up the coast,” explained 
Miss Henner. “We were on our way to join my fathe1 
Che *phone is cut off and T can’t get him by telegraph, 
and the only servant that’s with us has been trying for 
three hours to find a doctor, and they’re all out, or say 
they can’t come, and—” 


‘Busy days, these. for doctors,” eut in MeGucken. “It’s 
my busy day and yvou’re wasting my time. Get me a 
hot-water bag. Where can I put this infant prodigy 
to bed?” 

“Oh, what is the matter with him, Doctor 

Don’t ask questions Answer them.” 


The front room is ready,” wept Miss Henner, quite 
overcome by the fierce tvrannv of the little doctor 


“Come on, you, young Mr. What’s-his-name,” said the 
doctor to the wide-eyed urehin in the cornet 

My name’s Reginald Poussepain Henner,” said that 
scion of unbridled luxw recovering himself and ou 


ean go to hell vou nasty little red-headed Waw 


This singular and original epithet was the result of 
a sudden hand-pressure over the inventor’s mouth. Five 
seconds later he was in the big bed, heaped over with 
blankets and a thermometer between his teeth. 

“Keep it there or I’ll make you eat it,” the doctor 
threatened, and went out to help Miss Henner. 

She was waiting for him in the hall. “Is it yellow 
fever?” she besought. 

“Yes, it is,” he replied bluntly. “At least, it has all 
the appearances of it.” 

Miss Henner wrung her hands. 

“Stop it!” said the doctor, emphatically. “Listen. If 
you lose your grip now there’ll be nobody to look after 
the boy and he’ll die. Cateh that? Die! Yes: that’s 
right. Now will you stop gasping like a sick fish and 
help me save his life?” 

In her petted and cherished twenty years of life no 
man had ever spoken to Lucille Henner in that tone or 
to such purpose. Her theory of mankind between the 
ages of sixteen and sixty was that it was a soft and 
plastic medium, readily reducible to maudlin servitude 
by a glance or two from her practised eyes. To be bul 
lied and browbeaten and managed by a stranger, and 
quite the homeliest stranger she had ever beheld, was 


a new experience. It surprised her. Also it made her 
very angry. At least, she thought it made her very 
angry. But she wasn’t quite sure. She shot a little, 


tentative look at the tyrant, and blinked as it rebounded 
from that flinty face. 

“Ell be good,” she promised meekly. “Only, please 
don’t let Reggie know what’s the matter with him. He’s 
a very nervous child and the shoek might kill him.” 

“Agehrrr!” commented Dr. MeGucken, in the tone of 
a disgusted bulldog. 

“It’s true,” she persisted. ‘“He’s scared himself almost 
into a convulsion reading about yellow fever already.” 

“Siss-ter! Looecy ! Wha’ ehe doin’? 
Wha’ che leavin’ me alone to die fer?” 

Reggie was sitting up in bed flailing the air with his 
arms. Back on his pillow he landed with a thump as Dr. 
MeGucken reached him. Rescuing the thermometer from 
the bedeclothes, the doctor thrust it back between the 
boy’s teeth. Reggie whimpered feebly. Hot-water bags 
at his feet and warm blankets over him cheered him a 
little. For three minutes he lay quiet, quailing under 
the doctor’s glare. Out came the thermometer. Me 
CGucken considered it impassively. 

“Is it yellow fever?” moaned Reggie. ‘Ow, I know it 
is! I’ve got it and I'll die-ie-ie!” 

“You'll burst a blood-vessel if you don’t stop that 
set, you yelping catamount!” snapped the doctor 

“Oh, Dr. MeGueken.” protested Lucille. “Don’t be so 
harsh with him. He isn’t used to it. Reggie’s never had 
i hard word from any of us in his life.” 

‘That’s what’s the matter with him—mainly. Be 
sides that” (with a significant wink and frown at her). 
‘he’s got a good, stiff dose of malaria. and he’ll take 


Lovo-00-o0cy ! 


hard words or whatever else I choose to give him for the 


next week. Have you got any one to send on an errand 
I think I heard Dinah comein. Dinah! Is that you 
‘Please, Miss Looey,” came a voice from below, “I 
ain’ foun’ no doctah to home, no way. ‘ceptin’ on’y dat 
Doctah Colson at de eohnah, an’ he won’ come. Hen 
ner’ he say, kinder smiffin’ froo his nose, ‘Cain’t get 
none o’ me foh dat young limb 0’ Satan.’ he Say [ 


one bust me in de eve wif a bottle of hypostifites 


time | tended him,’ he say, ‘an’ now he can die an’ go 
to-to whah he belong wifout no help o’ mine,’ he say.’ 
“Brute!” said Miss Henner, a rose-pink spot glowing 
on either cheek 

“My colleague don’t seem to care much about Reggie,” 
observed Dr. MeGueken grimly “Now, Miss Henner, if 


vou'll just step out here in the hall.” 


Naw, she won't yelled Reggie. “I yain’t goin’ to 
be left alone!’ 

Just for a minute.” The doctor spoke pacifyingly, 
but there was a boding glitter in his eve 

Reggie sat up and beat his pillow 

Lie back!” The command landed on the spoil brat 


with a foree that stretched him flat 
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“J-yam lyin’ back,” he protested. 

“Cover yourself over.” 

“T-yam covered over.” And so he was, almost 
the order had passed the doctor’s lips. 

“SHUT-TUP! !!” 

“]-YAM shuttin’ up,” wailed the subdued and subju- 
gated patient. 5 

“Keep shut, then. Now, Miss Henner. 

The girl turned upon him like a tigress. ‘“You-you 
ruffian!” she said, very low. “Oh, if I could only find 
another doctor!” And she beat her pretty, sunbrowned 
hands together impotently. 

The time had come to settle matters definitely. Dr. 
Aurelius MeGueken looked about for his hat, descried it 
perched jauntily on the bedpost, and moved toward it. 
“Very well,” he said with great dig 


before 


Collier’s 


“T trust you,” she said. “You are strong and brave 
and right. Forgive me for—for being a foolish child. Do 
what you think right. And save Reggie for me, if you can.” 

She dropped her face in the soft bend of her elbow, 
and he was shaken with the force of her sobs. 

After a long career of ordered regularity the heart of 
Aurelius MeGucken performed an antic not described in 
any of the books on cardiac variations. It rose slowly to 
his throat, rolled over once, like a dolphin, and sub- 
merged itself in depths new to its proprietor’s experience. 
Mechanically Dr. MeGueken felt for his pulse. 

“What is it?” asked the girl quickly, raising her face. 

“} don’t know,” said Aurelius MeGucken, speaking the 
plain and unvarnished truth in a phrase which few of his 
profession have the courage to employ in answer to that 
particular question. 








nitv. “I resign the case. With pleas 
ure.” he added meaningly. 

“Resign the : darted 
across his path, seized his hat and 
held it behind her. “You shan’t! 
You wouldn’t!” 

Trembling lips and pleading eyes 
almost undermined the physician’s 
professional dignity. But Miss Lu 
cille was not wise enough—vyet—to 
let victory complete itself. 

“You oughtn’t to be afraid of the 
contagion if I’m not,” she said, 
sweetly venomous. 

Aurelius MeGueken’s eyes met hers 
and held them. 

“(ive me that hat,” he said. 

“No.” she retorted. 

“Give me that hat.” 

“N-n-no.” Her eyes faltered and 
fell before his. Involuntarily, as it 
seemed to her bewildered and angered 
consciousness, the hand that she held 
behind her twitched and advanced 
slowly. Aurelius MeGucken took the 
reluctant palm of victory. 

“Good day to you,” he said. 

“Dr. MeGueken!” 

He turned at the door. 

“If you leave me now I 
one to help me.” 

She looked very young, very 


case ?” She 





have no 





Ra OF Oe 


“Oh.” she eried in swift alarm. 
“There’s a mosquito on your fore- 
head.” She brushed at it and it 
flew away to the wall. “Could it 





4 give you—” 

j “No,” he said, smiling. “That’s 
} a culex. Quite harmless.” 

F 1 With the words there came to 


him in a burst of inspiration and 
exultation the Great Idea of his 


career, 























helpless, very lovely as she 
stood waiting for his decision. But 
Aurelius MeGueken was. right 
eously wroth He stood in stony rigidity. 

“Tm ashamed,” said Miss Lucille Henner. In all her 
life she had never said that to man, woman, or child. 
MeGueken dimly estimated the struggle it had cost her. 
He was moved, but not subjugated. Deliberately hanging 
his hat on the door-knob, he turned again to the girl. 

“All right.” he said. “Vl keep the case. And T’ll run it.” 
he added with a snap of his jaws. “One more yap from 
you, young lady, and—I mean,” he amended, somewhat 
confused, “that any further interference on your part—” 

“Tell me what to do,” she said simply. 

“Very good.” He led her into the hallway and closed 
the door on a frenzied whoop from Reggie. “It’s yellow 
fever, all right. Send Dinah to this address and tell her 
to bring back the screens on a gallop.” 

“You can’t sereen this room,” gasped Lucille. 

“Can’t 1?) Wateh me!” 

“Then Reggie will know it’s the fever and he’ll just 
give up and die.” 

“Slush,” observed Dr. MeGueken impolitely. 

“You don’t understand Reggie,” she pleaded. 

“T understand my 

The mother instinet flared, militant, in the girl. 

“You'll have to kill me before you take the netting in 
there,” she said very quietly. And this time the man 
knew that the woman was saying what she meant. 

“Well, what do you think of that!” he cried, in exas 
perated appeal to whatever invisible arbiters of conduct 
might be presiding incomprehensible affair. 
“It’s the law.” he pointed out to Lueille. 

“What do I care for the law!” flashed back the daugh 
ter of Eve, quoting with fidelity her 
grandmother as authority. 

“Yah!” Thump! “Ya-a-a-a-ah!” Whack! 
r-r-r-rh!” Plunk! This from within the room, 

“There! He’s banging his poor head against the bed 
stead because we've left him alone.” 

She darted through the dooi \ bolt 





business.” 


over the 


greatest-great 


“Ya-a-a 


The im 
against Aurelius 
MeGueken, feeling somewhat lonely himself, took thought 
as advised in the law an 
“Miss Lucille.” 
“Well?” 
“Will you come out o1 


through the 


passioned protest loneliness ceased. 


Lie prophets 


shall I say what I have to say 
adool 
“lll come out Which she did “The doot 


itself to she explained brazenly. 
And bolted itself automatically 


slammed 
ite me,” 
also. | suppose 


Lucille had the grace to blush 
Noy tisten to me You've been brought up to think 

of no one but ourself and vours Don't interrupt lt 
isn’t vo f { It’s vour misfortumn You're thinking 
only of ne life within that room I’m thinking of a 
hundred « ! ves that might be saerificed if I let you 
have you n obstinate and selfish i Every mosquito 
of a certain nd that bites Reggie and tlies away to bit 
others wi irryv vellow fever with it You might better 
turn loc lot of hungry tigers upon the city That’s 
vhy | eel it roon Do vou understand And 
ure n enough to help and not hinder me?” 

La indere¢ to the closed door and re 
turn young mans steady gaz Two large 
t rolled do 1} I ( 

| ! re teal than vours in New Orleans, my 
den 1) VieGu n ntl 

> | hal ind t them o1 


They clinched and went to the floor together 


“T’ll fix this ease.” he declared, “and without scaring 
your precious Reggie to death either. All you have to do 
is to keep every window in the room closed tight until | 
come back. Have the netting ready in the hall. We'll 
put it up when Reggie begs for it.” 

“Begs for it? Reggie?” said the sister incredulously. 

“Wait and see.” The doctor stepped into the sick 
room and pulled down the windows. 

“Too much draft here,” he remarked, glancing at the 
wall thermometer, which registered a modest 97 degrees. 

The pride of the Henner household rose on his elbow. 

“Get out o’ here, you nasty little red-headed sneak!” 
he vociferated. “I hate you. Id like to kill you. Dang! 
Darn! Damn!” And Reggie proceeded to have a little 
private frenzy. 

“PH ’tend to that when I get back, in about an hour,” 
said the physician urbanely. “At present we'll regard 
it as delirium. Keep the patient warm, Miss Lucille.” 

Fifteen minutes’ ride from St. Charles Avenue, at the 


The doctor whirled upon Lucille. 
she said in an awed half-whisper. 

“Papa’s a d—n fool!” observed Dr. 
cinctly. 

“Pa! Pa!” yelled Reggie in high hopes of trouble. 
“He says you’re a—” 

Bang! went the door, swinging from Lucille’s quick 
hand. “He’s awfully angry,” she said: “But he didn’t 
get these windows open.” And her little chin, firm-set, 
tilted upward victoriously. 

“Good girl,” approved the doctor. “But 
boy have those cigarettes.” 

“Reggie always has his case with him, and Papa said 
he could have them. I couldn’t stop him,” she defended. 

“And I suppose that’s how the bed got afire before. 
Why didn’t you tell me?” 

“You didn’t ask me.” 

“Ask you! im I a red-shirted 
keeper of a private asylum!” 

“Who’s that?” rasped a voice from below. 
heavy upon the-stairs, were blended with a 
puffing. 

Up jumped Reggie from his bed and did a war-dance 
around the doctor. 

“Now you’ll cateh it,” 
What’s comin’ to you.” 

Lucille had turned very white. “Go, quick,” she 
whispered. “Papa’s got an awful temper. He almost 
killed a man last year. You can get out through the 
bathroom.” 

lor what happened immediately thereafter I offer this 
behalf of Dr. Aurelius MeGucken; that he 
had achieved only twelve hours’ sleep in three days, that 
his brain was half sunbaked, and that his blood was rae 
ing in his veins because Lucille Henner’s hands were on 
his and Lucille Henner’s sweet eyes were looking in his 
face, as they had never before looked (though he didn’t 
know this at the time, nor did she) at any other speci- 
men of the genus—Man. Small wonder, then, that his 
wires of action got crossed, so to speak. In swift, sue- 
cessive motion he pressed a reckless and reassuring kiss 
upon the flushed face of the cherubic Reggie, and gave 
Lucille so fervent a flat-hander upon the ear and the 
territory adjacent thereto that her head rang for an 
hour. 

Enter, upon this scene of confusion, carnage, and dis- 
aster, Mr. Dolph Henner, a red, thick, ferret-eyed per- 
son of the irascible Teuton type, bearing an early middle 
age with conspicuous robustness. 

“Who are you?” he demanded of Dr. 
Gucken. 

“The physician in charge,” 


“Papa’s downstairs,” 


MeGucken_ suc- 


you let the 


fire-laddie, or the 


Footsteps, 
noise of 


get 


he chanted. g 


“Now you'll 


excuse on 


Aurelius Me- 


replied that able practi- 


tioner, suddenly grown as cool as ice. “And I don’t 
notice any visiting ecards on your front entrance. Who 


are you?’ 

“Me?” said the other, 
ner. That's who I am.” 

“Did you give cigarettes to my patient?” 

“That’s what I did. He’s always had ’em.’ 

“He looks it.” 

“And he’ll have ’em as long as he wants ’em. 
my son.” 

“He acts it,” commented the doctor, grimly. 
patient.” 

“Not no 
your bill.” 

Aurelius MeGucken rightly interpreted a flash of ap 
peal from Lucille’s eyes, and acted upon it, albeit 
too tactfully. 

“What, quit my case now?” 


weightedly. “I’m Dolph Hen- 


’ 


He’s 
“He’s my 
“Gimme 


more,” said the father savagely. 


none 


he protested, “and leave 





terminus of a street-car that poor little, half 
line, swelters an in baked, warmed -over 
fested swamp. At the hellion to smoke and 


hottest hour of that 
July afternoon the curi 
ous observer, had there 
been any such idiot 
about the place, might 
have little 
red spider of a man 
performing strange, not 
to say lunatic, muta 
tions. Anon he sloshed, 
boots-over, in the slime. 
Anon he leaped sprvyly 
from tussock to tussock 
of the rank swamp 
grass. Anon he wal 
loped himself excited] 
upon the neck. \nd 


observed a 


anon he made = dinky 
swoops in the air with 
an absurd net The 
little red spider was 


hunting mosquitoes. 


yell himself to death!” 
“Get out!” ordered 
Ilenner, senior. 


lle laid his pudgy 


hand on Aurelius Me 
Gueken’s collar, and 
sat down abruptly on 
the back of his own 
neck, 

“Never handle a man 
till yau know he’s 


tame.” advised Me- 
Gueken, affectionately 
regarding a tingling set 
of knuckles, 


With wunlooked-for 
agility the fallen war- 
rior arose. He danced 


around MeGucken in a 
manner  unbefitting 
both his position and 
his paunch. 











Some he discarded, hay 
ing previously pinched 
them into innocuous 
Others he delicately immured in a 
an ingenious top In a quarter of an hour it 
Sweating. soaked. and 
honorable sears of warfare, the huntet 
trolley and all the wav back to St. 


* Put “em in the 


flatness glass 
jar with 
was all over. covered with the 
returned to the 
Charles Avenue 
scratched himself impartially and violently. 
It was inflamed. and jubilant 
MeGueken who, by wavy of time-saving. 


Ilenner through the 


Dr. Aurelius 
reentered the 


a bumpy, 


which had 
sick-room, 
hallway He 
a cigarette with 


mansion window 
given him 
depositing his jar of 


found the angel child Reyvyi smoking 


same 


first mounted to the 


access, and 


first ‘aptives in the 


obvious enjovment., while Lucille fanned herself in the 
stifling atmosphere In two strides Dr. MeGueken was 
at the bedside The cigarette hit the far wall and lay, 
crumpled, on the matting More spider-like than ever, 


he darted after it and trod out the 
‘You hit me whimpered Regytt 
Where'd vou cet ! * barked the 


\’ himpered 1 


spark 


that tl doctor. 





windows. 


“Gwan.” said Me 
Gueken. “You're trying 
to get me into a fight.” 
The blow landed solidly over the doctor’s right 


Put *em every place” 


Blip! 
eye, 

“Ow!” he 
admiration 
sank into his midst 

He clouted his host warmly on the jaw 
together, to the accompaniment of 
a coloratura duet exquisitely Mile. Henner, 
Henner, tenore robusto, 


great little 
amended, as Henner’s right 


ejaculated in surprise and no 


“Qoomph!” he 


They clinched 
and went to the floor 
rendered by 


soprano, and Master R 


“You aint so bad.” observed the little red man, as 
they serambled to their feet “Come out in the back 
vard. We’re disturbing Miss Lucille.” 

" “Gimme your bill!” panted Mr. Henner. “You'll be 


in jail this time to-morrow 


Ya-a-ah Na-a-h!” mocked Reggie, who had had time 


to recover from the seandal of the chaste salute lye 
stowed upon him by his foe Get gay wit my pa 
will vel’ 

lo his horror, surprise, and utmost indignation his 
lovin pounced upon him like a | Iwind. smacked 
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Important Events in 1909 


January 19.—One hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Edgar Allan Poe. 

February 12.—One hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

February 22.—Arrival of the American fleet on the 
Atlantic Coast after its trip around the world. 

March 4.—Inauguration of Taft. 

March 6.—One hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

March 13.—Departure of Roosevelt for Africa. 

March 18.—Grover Cleveland Memorial Day. 

March 18.—Probable date of beginning of the special! 
session of the new Congress. 

June 1.—Opening of the Alaska- Yukon-Pacific Exposi- 
tion at Seattle. 

August 6.—One hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Alfred Tennyson. 

August 29.—One hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

November 2.—Election of Mayor of New York City. 

December 29.—One hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of William Ewart Gladstone. 

















N A TRAIN which leaves Wash- 
ee, Ue aN ington early in the afternoon of 
. % March 4, Theodore Roosevelt 
will ride to Oyster Bay, and will 
spend the night in his home on 
Sagamore Hill. The following 
eight days he will spend in final 
preparations for his African trip. 
Only those who know his fore- 
handedness and his zest for work 
are aware how complete his plans 
already are. The last public address of his Administra- 
tion, the one he will be content to have the public con 
sider his valedictory, the speech at the Lincoln Farm 
in Kentucky, February 12, is already written. So also 
are even the Oxford and Sorbonne lectures, which are 
not to be delivered for over a year. The plans for his 
African trip are fixed—he will sail from New York, 
March 13, direct for Mombasa. From Mombasa, in April, 
he will set out on the Uganda River Railway for Lake 
Victoria Nyanza. Most of the year will be spent in 
British East Africa, and in April, 1910, the ex-President 
will come out of Africa at Khartum. 


The New President 
7\ROM Roosevelt on the sea to Taft at Washington 
thefe will be a quick shift of public attention, 
caused by the special session of the new Congress five 
days after Roosevelt has left America. Of Taft’s rela- 
tion to Congress, of his attitude toward legislation gen 
erally, it may be said 
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A Forecast of 1909 


Some Suggestions About the More Important Events Which Will Fill the News During the Coming Year 


same age, Brewer will be seventy-two, and Peckham sev- 
enty-one; either or all may at any time take advantage 
of the statutory privilege of retirement on full pay. Of 
one of these it has been common gossip at Washington 
that his unwillingness to give Roosevelt the opportunity 
of appointing his successor has accounted for the vigor 
of his tenacity. Taft, if not in 1909, certainly during 
his four years, will name four judges of the Supreme 
Court; should he be President for eight years, probably 
more, for Holmes will reach seventy 


of the new Congress. That special session, it is planned, 
will meet on the 18th of March, and those leaders who wil] 
dominate it believe it will last until late in the summer. 
Indeed, it is predicted that this will be one of the longest 
special sessions of Congress ever held. It will be given 
up to the consideration of the tariff. A tariff bill, by the 
Constitution, must originate in the House of Represen- 
tatives. It is believed that the Lower House will have 
completed a tentative bill and sent it to the Senate 
by early in May; but that several 








five, McKenna seventy-three, and White 
seventy-one. Assuming, what is likely, 
that Taft will appoint younger men, 
just as Roosevelt put Moody on the 
bench at fifty-three, Taft will de- 
termine the make-up of the majority 
of the Supreme Court for twenty-five 
years to come. That determination will 
affect the destinies of this nation more 
fundamentally than all the Presiden 
tial elections in the same period. Taft 
loves the law—he chose it for his own 
career; he is proud of his service on 
the bench, and he would rather have 
been a Supreme Court Justice than 
President. His appointees will be no- 
table for ability; at the same time 
he thinks strongly about the necessity 
for the adaptation of the courts to mod- 
ern life; as surely as they will be 
marked by dignity and scholarship will 
his appointees have open minds for 
progress. 


have been for 


the legislative 
last November. 


on the thirty 
terms expire 

the successors 
many cases be 


maries or legi 
to be held the 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Sig Supreme Court, during 1909, || Florida 

and even more during the succeec- Georgia 


Important Court Decisions 


ing few years, will hand down decisions a 
. ‘ . . 1S 
as vital now as the Dred Scott decision poe 
: pre ao . " Indiana 
in 1857. Within a few weeks from tne tous, 
beginning of the new year they will Kansas 
give out their decision in the New York Kentucky 
Consolidated Gas ease. That will affect Louisiana 
directly every person in the United hang 
States who pays out money to a public- “Aili 
A . Nevada 





service corporation for gas, for electric 
light, for street-car fare, or for railroad 
tickets. It will decide whether a pub- North Carolina 
lie-service corporation, in fixing the || North Dakota 
price of its service, has the right to || Q/to 


New Hampshire 
New York 





United States Senators 
Whose Terms Expire Houses. It is during this special 
March 4, 1909 


In nearly all e 
‘mally reelected 
or their succession has already 
been determined by direct pri- 
maries held months ago, and 


to bring about a new Senate 


must already focus their eyes 


tially determined by direct pri- 
slative elections 


months will be necessary to harmo- 
nize the conflicting views of the two 


session that a new Speaker must be 
chosen; that choice will undoubtedly 
be Cannon. Thanks to the Republican 
tidal wave which followed Taft, Can- 
non is infrenched in power; if the coun- 
try had been voting for Congressmen 
held alone, indignation against him would 
have resulted in a Democratic Con- 
gress. As it is, any mitigation of his 
arrogance can only come from intimi- 
dation by Taft, or from such fear for 
the future as may be put in the hearts 
of the Republican leaders by continued 
expression of the public’s resentment 
against Cannon’s hostility to progress. 
There is some promise of curbing his 
power by a movement, arising within 
‘ ute the House itself, to amend the rules. 

CLARKE_ The first regular session of the new 
Ls gt tae Congress will sit the first Monday i 
TELLER ongress will sit the first Monday in 
BRANDEGEE December, 1909. That will undoubt- 
DuPONT edly witness the consideration of much 
MILTON important legislation—a new currency 
CLAY system, an income-tax bill, an inheri- 
HEYBURN tance-tax law, an act to do away with 
ae the medieval atrocities of the fellow- 


EMENWAY p s 
aie servant rule and the contributory-negli- 


ases either they 


elections 
Those who wish 


Senators whose 
Varch 4, 1910; 
of these will in 
wholly or par- 


coming summer. 


LONG gence doctrine. This, indeed, may be 
McCREARY a history-making Congress—but that 
McENERY will be 1910. 

SMITH 

STONE The Changing Senate 
aaarameus MPATIENT radicals complain how 
PLATT rigid is law and custom, how slowly 


OVERMAN innovation in statutes lags behind 
HANSBROUGH || changes in moral standards in economic 
FORAKER life and in industry. Consideration of 

















include a charge for interest on the it hi FULTON two years of American history proves 
a ; A Pennsylvania PENROSE . 1, : f 
value of its franchise—that is to say, || south Carolina GARY them wrong. The Lower House of Con- 
shall the people be taxed to pay inter South Dakota KITTREDGE gress changes every two years; one- 
est on the gift they gave? The final Utah SMOOT third of the Senate is reelected every 
decisions in the Standard Oil and To Vermont DILLINGHAM second year. A reasonable campaign 
bacco Trust cases are soon to come; the || Washington ANKENY for progress, concerted and sustained 
railroad rate bill has yet to be inter- Wisconsin STEVENSON for two years, would change the com- 
preted, the court decisions which will — plexion of this Government. Largely 


judicially determine the Pure Food law have not vet 
gone up to Washington; every well-informed person be 
lieves that within five years the Supreme Court will 











that since his election 
and his long rest, his 
spirit has grown more 
aggressive. His serving 
notice on Cannon that he 
proposed to take an alert 
interest in the tariff bill 
is no longer a secret; the 
visitors at Hot Springs, 
some weeks ago, saw a 
fighting spirit in his as- 
sertion that “if my Ad- 
ministration is to be 
wrecked, it will not be 
by legislation in which I 
do not acquiesce.” But 
those with the best op 
portunities to know his 
intention say that his 
mind will be less con 
cerned with legislation 
than with the courts. 
One who talked with him 
intimately before his elec 
tion says the particular — | 
pride of his Administra- | 





tion will be his appoint This remarkable map is taken 








from the Anti-Saloon Year-Book 1909 The only “wet” 








ments as United States Ntates. where licensing still prevails throughout, ai in solid black: the wholly |} 
District and Cireuit || “dry” States are solid white. In Ohio, out of S88 counties, 57 are now without 
Judges and District At 1} saloons. In Arkansas there are but 317 saloons left. In lowa 1.197%. Twenty-t 
torneys. ‘This man says | of the 42 counties of South Carolina are “dry”? There are 11 “dry” counties in Mich 
that Taft will be compla \| gan, 96 in Kentucky, 10 in Maryland, and 21 in Oregon Twenty-one counties and || 
cent about other Federal 100 munie ipalities in Ne braska are “dry” ; 50 counties in Missouri are “dru? In Illi 1 
uppointments, that he 1} nots 1.053 tow nships, rith 1.525 saloons, voted “dry” last ip) il California has 6 











will leave them freely to | “dry” counties and 180 “dry” cities and toiwn Florida has but 250 salooi left. Ner- | 

the Congressmen and Sen enty-one of Virginia’s 100 counties are “dry? In Massachusetts, 20 of the 33 citic 

ators who commonly dis have voted “no license2’ Tivo hundred and siaty of the 321 towns are “now” and ther 

tribute such patronage, was. at the last election. a “no-license” majority throughout the State of 18.710 vote 

but that court appoint- ([— _ _——-- — eS | 

ments will be personal in 

every case, and will be the most distinguished possible again be called on to determine the constitutionality of 
wherever practicable the most eminent lawyers in the a new income-tax law 

district. It will be his idea to push to final interpreta = ; : 

tion in the courts, to a decision Zz favorable to the United rhe New Congress 

States as possible all the statutes that Roosevelt initiated ( )' riiky present hort session of the old Congres 
And Fate will give Taft an opportunity unparalleled in little may be expected, except the passage of ippro 

history to influence the courts During 1900 Chief Jus priation bills and routine measure Immediately upor 


tice Fuller will be seventy-six, Harlan will reach the 


issuming the Presidency, Taft will call a special session 


through the growth of the direct-primary law such a 
change is taking place. Four years ago La Follette, newly 
elected, was the Pariah of the Senate; in the session 
which comes into being next fourth of March, not less 
than fifteen Senators will surely follow his leadership. 
Spooner, seeing the handwriting, has resigned, and 
his retirement is emblematic. ‘The dominance of Hale 
and Aldrich has been broken. From being the strong- 
hold of the ‘interests, the Senate has come to be more 
responsive to changes in the mood of the people than 
is the House under Cannon. The direct-primary law 
will furnish Bristow instead of Long, Jones instead 
of Ankeny, Chamberlain instead of Fulton, Crawford in- 
stead of Kittredge. Allison, who stood with Hale and 
\ldrich, is succeeded by Cummins, who is, like La Fol- 
lette and Bristow, a representative of that Middle West 
ern radicalism which will dominate the Senate the next 
decade, as the conservatism of the East has ruled it for 
a generation past. Hemenway of Indiana will be sue- 
eceded by a Democrat: in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
and in that of Ohio, during the next three months, there 
will be prolonged contests to fill the seats of Penrose and 
loraker. The trend of the Senate away from reaction is 
definite and rapid. A concerted fight, sustained for two 
years, focused on the thirty Senators whose terms expire 
March 4, 1911, would make the Senate a representative, 
responsible body. 


The Progress of Temperance 


MONG moral movements in the United States dur- 


i ing the coming year the success of the anti-saloon 
propaganda will be the most conspicuous. This move 


ment has elements of permanency and effectiveness be 
yond the prohibition waves of years ago, because the 
present agitation lacks the emotional hysteria of the 
former ones, and has a basis of efficiency in industry 
which the old-time temperance crusaders took little ac 
count of. During 1908, 11,000 saloons were voted out 
of existence in the United States, adding 325,000 square 
miles in area and 4,300,000 in population to the dry ter 


ritory. Beginning with January, 1, 1909, there will be 
eight prohibition States. During the year there will be 
legislative fights in nine other States for State-wide pro 
hibition Washington and Idaho, both now marked 
‘wet.” will “go local option” at the next legislative ses 
sions of the two States At the next session of the Leg 
islature of Tennessee a majority of the members (already 
elected) are pledged to vote for State-wide prohibition. 
(Governor Patterson will veto the bill, but, in that State, 
a mere majority of the Legislature can override the 
Ciovernor’s veto The story of the Battle of the Bottle 


is more vividly told in a map on this page 
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Europe’s Fight Against the Loan Shark 


Ways in Which Cooperative Banks Can Be of Assistance to the Poor—The Question of Small Loans 


Important Steps 


Toward Helping the Worthy to Obtain the Use of Capital 





N THE savings banks of New 
York, New Jersey, and the New 
England States, which have no 
stockholders, but are managed 
by trustees for the sole benefit 
of the depositors, about six mil- 
lion people iiave on deposit over 
two and one-half billion dollars. Impressive as_ these 
figures are, their significance becomes all the greater 
when it is realized that the average deposit is only $430 
and that the depositors are largely wage-earners and 
persons of very small means. How is this vast fund 
Substantially as follows: 

















invested ? 


44 per cent of it in bonds and stocks (mostly bonds). 


41 ee *  * Joans on real estate. 
8 < * *“  Joans on other security. 
3 " * sundry other methods. 


a 4 “ 


The merchant or manufacturer or farmer who keeps 
a deposit in a bank of discount (National banks, State 
banks, and, in some States, trust companies), provided 
he is in good standing and doing a profitable business, is 
entitled, on the basis of his personal credit, to obtain a 
loan, the size of which is largely dependent on the size of 
his deposit. In the savings banks no such privilege is 
recognized. The depositors hand their money over to the 
trustees of these banks for safekeeping and investment in 
the manner required by law. If savings bank depositors 
have real estate to mortgage or other security to offer 
which the bank may legally accept, they may obtain 
loans, but as they seldom have security of these classes, 
very few of them are able to borrow from savings banks. 

This fact, however, does not in any way show that the 
army of savings bank depositors has no need for loans, 
nor does it give any clue to the financial needs of that 
other immense: body of our citizens who are not yet in 
a position to become savings bank depositors, on whom 
the burdens of life bear heaviest, and to whom the fewest 
opportunities are open. 

For while the laws of these States provide excellent 
facilities for those who are able to make small savings, 
they fail almost completely to provide agencies through 
which the same class of people may make small loans. 
Although the banks of discount to some extent meet their 
needs, in general it is a fact that those who have goods 
to pledge are left to the mercies of the pawnbroker, and 
that those who have only their personal credit or their 
prospective salary to pledge must make their bargain 
with the “loan shark,” who has no mercy. 

While public-spirited citizens in some of the larger 
cities have organized loan societies to combat the extor 
tions of the pawnbrokers, no class of agencies has yet 
been projected to compete with the loan sharks. Their 
existence, either openly or furtively, in almost every com 
munity, is indisputable evidence that constant borrowing 
is going on outside the banks, and their exorbitant 
charges have recently been the subject of much publicity. 
The fact is that the failure of unworthy borrowers to 
meet their obligations has to be averaged at the expense 
of the worthy borrowers. There is no legally authorized 
agency in the United States through which the latter 
may join together to reap the advantage of their thrift 
and honesty; but the simple way in which this is done 
in many of the foreign countries, and the remarkable 
results which it has produced, are worthy of our careful 
study. 

In considering the subject it will be taken for granted: 

1. That large numbers of wage-earners, clerks and per 
sons of small means, occasionally need to borrow. 

2. That if their need is legitimate, and not mere im 
providence, they should be able to borrow and at mod- 


it is kept in available cash. 


erate rates. 
3. That,except in the small country towns. officers of Na 
tional and State banks are generally not in a position to 


know the habits. resources. and credit of such borrowers. 


Cooperative Credit in Europe 














[HE foreign solution of the problem 

| has been through “cooperative credit,” 

whereby wage-earners and others of 

moderate means are enabled to loan 

their spare money to those of their 

| associates or neighbors whom they 

| know to be industrious and honest. 

J for uses and objects of which they 

themselves approve , 
American wage-earners and small producers have 
formed unions for the protection of wages. for sick and 


death benefits, and for many other purposes, but not as 
yet. to any extent, for 


othe 


the loaning of money to one an 
able to have to put thei 
money in savings banks, where it is practically unavail 
able 1 those of associates 
Nor is it any reflection on the 
should be so, for thev are 


remarkable 


Those who are save 
need to borrow 
that this 
particular 


their who 


savings banks 

per forming their 

fidelity 
Untons 


lunetion with and 


SUCCESS 


however. for fiftv vears for sav 


Ings and credit have been authorized by law. and in some 
of the countries have had a marvelous growth As they 
are orga ed on different lines in the different countries 
omparat tatisties of their eapital and transactions 

not be presented It will be sufficient to say 


that there are over 25,000 of these unions, with a mem 
bership of over 3,000,000 and well over $1,000,000,000 of 
Most of them are purely local in character, each 
doing business in its own village or district. In fact, it 
is essential to their success that this should be so, for 
their business is done with their own members, and as 
the loans are made largely on the personal security of 
the borrower, no one is admitted to membership unless 
he is well-known for his honesty and industry, and no 


assets. 


By PIERRE JAY, Bank Commissioner of Massachusetts 


In this dual capacity, therefore, these banks have per- 
formed a great service to their members and have con- 
tributed to the industrial and moral advancement of 
their respective communities. Thriving side by side 
with the posta] and other forms of savings banks, as 
well as with the numerous branches of the banks of dis- 
count, they fill a field of their own, and their relations 
with the other banks are entirely amicable. If the capi- 
tal of the cooperative bank is insufficient to meet the 
needs of tlie members for loans, the bank of discount is 

eager to advance it money on 





the strength of the combined lia- 





one is granted a loan unless the officers of the union 
approve of the object of She bor- 
rowing. However otherwise the 
unions of the various countries 
may differ, these two requirements : 
: I 4 HE loan 


are fundamental in all, and upon 
them has been developed a vast 
system of popular credit which 
until the advent of cooperation 
was non-existent. 


tells 


how he 
The People’s Banks of Italy 























shark is 

exist because he supplies, at 
an exorbitant cost, a need which 
is real and acute. 
can be 


by furnishing the same assistance 


bility of an association of per- 
sons selected for their good habits, 


able to ; 
honesty, and industriousness. In 


other words, wage-earners, farm 
ers, and small tradesmen possess- 


ing these traits of character are 
enabled to capitalize them in a 
practical manner, and to obtain 
for themselves, as a body, credit 


This article 


combated 














= |IET us examine . which, as individuals, they could 
| the rules under in much better ways. It de- never hope to obtain. 

which these scribes the successful working The Italian statistics throw 

| banks are organ of some European institutions, light on the classes which com 

| ized and managed : ; pose the membership of these 

| with such re and shows how this country banks and which have need of 

markable success might well profit by their example the ‘facilities they offer. In 

1 by people in 1908, 362,369 members of  peo- 

moderate circumstances and wholly  —————————>——=" i ple’s banks were classified as 


inexperienced in banking. The 

Italian system is the one which will be most readily 
understood in this country. Those who wish to organize 
such a bank first elect certain of their neighbors as mem 
bers of it; women, as well as men, may join. They then 
determine upon the size of a share of the capital stock, 
which ranges between $2 and $10, and is payable in in 
stalments of a few cents a week, so as to be available to 
the very poorest. The managers of the bank, elected at 
the annual meeting, are: 


1. A management committee, charged with the gen 
eral administration of the bank, the selection of its 


officers, and the duty of passing upon the honesty, 
industry, and good habits of every applicant for mem 
bership. 
2. A credit committee, charged with the duty of pass 
ing on all applications for loans. 
3. A supervisory committee, charged. with the duty of 


checking all accounts and transactions and reporting 
them to the shareholders. 

At meetings each member has one vote, irrespee 
tive of the number of shares he owns. He may at 


any time, after giving due notice, withdraw the amount 


of capital he has contributed. He may, also, at any 
time, be expelled for certain acts inconsistent with 
the welfare of the bank. At the end of the year, 


after providing for a reserve fund to provide against 
and to enable the rate charged on loans to be 
reduced, the profits are divided among the 
holders. 

Only shareholders may become borrowers, and a bor 
rower is not required to pledge land or chattels as se 
curity for loans, provided he can get one or more other 
members to become surety for him. Preference is given 
to the smallest loans, and repayment may be made by 
instalments. 

Through the medium of banks an avenue of 
credit has been opened to persons to whom credit was 
formerly inaccessible. ‘The credit is purely cooperative, 
offered directly (though impersonally) from one to an 
other, without the intervention of any outside stock 
holder or middleman to take his profit from the trans 
action, and without any of the degradation and embar 
rassment connected with borrowing from an individual. 
There being no middleman, it is also cheap credit, and 
this is essential, for the aim of cooperative banking is 
to make the rates for loans as low as may 
sistently with earning a fair dividend for 
holders, many of whom are also 


loss 


share 


these 


be done con 
their 
borrowers 


share 
( oopera 


tive credit may also be said to be friendly credit. Most 
of the members are strangers to the managers of the 
banks of discount and hesitate to have transactions 
with them. But at their own cooperative bank they 
feel at home. They are among friends who are inte? 
ested in them, and their relations with the bank are 
of an entirely different kind from any relation which 


could exist between them and bank of 


discount 


the ordinary 


factor in 
number of failures 
view of the 
make, largely on 
bank of 


This has undoubtedly been a strong 
amount of and the 
among cooperative banks so small. For in 
immense number of small loans they 
the personal credit of 
would 


keep 


ing the 


losses 


whom a 
loan at all, the 


persons to 


discount decline to losses are 


incredibly few 


But howeve1 remarkable their record as loaners ot 


money has been, they have been an equally efficient 
agency for the stimulation of saving. even in the hum 
blest amounts: and all the savings gathered bv the 
cooperative banks become ivailable at onee for the 
use and development of tl community in whi 

iris¢ 


follows: 


Large farmers 6 per cent 


Small farmers. 25 
Large traders and manufacturers.. 4 
Small traders and manufacturers. .24 “ Hf 
Farm hands rates } 
Workmen Sick 9 
Employees and professional men. ..19 
Miscellaneous Rar h 9 " 


Hlowever strongly these figures indicate that the mem- 
bers of these banks are mainly small proprietors, either 
of land or business ventures, it will be seen that nearly 
one-third of those classified are wage-earners, and it is 
a fact that in manufacturing towns where the popula- 
tion is largely composed of the latter class, cooperative 
banks are equally successful. When one analyzes the 
theory upon which their loans are made, it becomes evi 
dent that the field for them is not restricted to those 
engaged in business on their own account. They loan 
whenever it is apparent to the credit committee that the 
borrower may make a profit or a saving from the use of 
the money he wishes to borrow. And while the farmer 
or tradesman may make a reasonable profit from the 
use of the money in his business, the wage-earner may 
be able to make just as advantageous a saving from the 
use of the money in purchasing his clothing and food 
instead of on credit. ‘Thriftless borrowing and 
which promises to leave the borrower the 
worse for having had the loan, are strictly excluded from 
cooperative banks. Their methods are exactly opposite 
to those of the loan shark. Theirs are constructive, to 
aid and enable thrifty persons to get on their feet, while 
those of the loan shark generally result in the bor 
rower’s getting deepet and deeper into the mire. 


for cash 


borrowing 





Is there a field for such institutions in the United 
States? 
The Canadian Banks 
‘eer i] 1K best answer to this is the experience 


of our nearest neighbor, Canada. In 
Levis, opposite Quebec, M. Alphonse 
Desjardins, long a_ student of the 
cooperative eredit of Europe, estab 
lished such an institution in 1901. 
Levis is a “railroad town” with a 





———_ population of 7,000, and has few of the 


small industries which would be found in a town of its 
size in Europe. Three important banks of discount and 
one savings bank had branches there, and three loan 
sharks were doing a thriving business. ‘To-day the 1,000 





members of the Caisse have $80,000 
accumulated, all of 
daily needs, is 
all have made, 
eent of loss The 


been about Ol, 


Populaire” over 
which, save the cash carried to meet 
some 2.900 loans in 
without a 
loans has 


loaned to members: 
amounting to 


iverage 


been S350.000. 


rate of interest on 


per cent. The discount and savings banks 


are still doing business in Levis, but the loan sharks 


have all departe 
In 1906 the Provinee of 


Quebee passed a law authoriz 


ing the establishment of such associations and there 
are now seventeen in the Provines with new ones torm 
ing almost every month They increase In Canada, as in 
the European countries, much more rapidly after they 
have been sanctioned by law 

What ould be t advantages of cooperative banking 
tor 1 nti 

1. It would enable worthy borrowers to escape from 
the bondage f the loan shark 

7 | nable a 1 t le est al indus 
tri ( tabli the : ul credit i vet 

pp im 
earners n rta ) btain 











Don’t Be Deceived 
By Imitations 


Every great success brings in its wake a horde 
of weak imitations and substitutes. 

e American ermos Bottle Company feels 

that it is performing a duty to the public in warn- 

ing them against imitations and infringements of 


THERMOS 


Bottle 


Because of its original and basic patents, the 
Thermos Bottle cannot be successfully imitated. 
Infringers have only succeeded in getting a case 
or jacket to resemble the Thermos Bottle. Tem- 
perature tests clearly demonstrate the falsity of 
their extravagant claims. 

e Thermos is the original and only perfect 
temperature retaining bottle—the only one that 
fulfills every claim made for it. 

and guaranteed by over 30,000 dealers 
throughout the world. your dealer cannot sup- 
ply you, we will ship direct, neseaid. on receipt 
of price. Pints $3.75; quarts $5. 


Write for Booklet E 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Cor. Broadway and 27th St., New York City 














The first Derby made in America was a 


C&K 





Diane Fes 
Derbies and 
soft hats afford a satis- 
factory opportunity for 





individual selection. 
Knapp-Felt DeLuxe 

hats are Six Dollars. 

Knapp-Felts are Four 


Dollars, everywhere. 


Write for The Hatman 
THE CROFUT & KNAPP CO. 


842 Broadway, New York 


Rider Agents Wanted 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 


i900 Models. $10 to $27 


with Coaster-Brakes and Puncture-Proof tires. 
ws SS Ste $7 te $12 
500 SECOND- HAND WHEELS 


makes and models, 
g J as MEW . we sees to $8 
Great Factory Clearing Sale. We Ship 
tar Approval without a cent deposit, pay the 
‘ult and allow TEN DAYS FREE 
TRIAL. 
Tires, coaster-brakes, ee, repairs and 
sundries, half usual prices. Do not uy till 
sa get our catalogs and offer. Write now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. F-64, CHICAGO 


P ATENTS ““nerorNep’ 











Free report as to Patentability. Llostrated Guide 
Book. and isis’ of Inventions Wanted. sent free. 
ZVANS ILKENS 2 CO Washington. D. ©. 








[N ANSWERING THESE ADVEKTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'S 





the first small capital necessary to begin 
business on their own account. 

4. It would encourage saving among 
numbers of people w hom the savings banks 
never reach. 

5. It would prove a creative, educating, 
and moral agency in any community in 
which it could be successfully established. 

What are the main arguments against 
the successful establishment in the United 
States of a system of banking which has 
done so much for the European coun- 
tries? 

1. That the shifting of population in 
this country would make the careful selec- 
tion of members (the fundamental require- 
ment of the system) a difficult matter. 
There are, however, many places where 
the population is sufficiently permanent to 
make satisfactory selection feasible; and 
associations of the employees of a certain 
trade, or factory, or store, are favorable 
units for cooperation of this kind. 

That this country is richer and has 
fewer people in need of small loans than 
European countries. This is true, and the 
small country banks doubtless take care 
of many borrowers who in Europe would 
have to join cooperative banks to ob- 
tain credit. Nevertheless, the existence of 
loaners of one kind or another in almost 
every town and village in the country, and 


the vast amounts loaned on pledge of 
goods by the provident societies of the 
larger cities, averaging $40 per loan, are 
ample evidence of the demand in America 
for small credit. 

This demand is being very generally 
recognized, and a number of employers of 
labor in Massachusetts are beginning to 
appreciate the value and to encourage the 
formation, among their employees, of as- 
sociations which approximate in a crude 
way the European credit associations. 
Employees of the Boston “Globe” have for 
fifteen years maintained a savings and loan 
association with $50,000 accumulated and 
loaned to its members. During November 
M. Desjardins of Levis assisted at the for- 
mation of the first “people’s cooperative 
bank” in the United States among the 
members of a French-Canadian parish in 
Manchester, New Hampshire. 

The $700,000,000 accumulated by the 
building and loan associations of the 
country are evidence of our readiness to 
cooperate in the important but restricted 
field of home-building and owning. Should 
not every encouragement, both moral and 
legislative, be given to the formation, under 
proper regulation, of associations for co- 
operation in the broader and more far- 
reaching field which I have attempted very 
briefly to describe? 
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The Medico-Strategist 


Continued from page 23 


him powerfully, and, jamming him back 
into bed again, smothered him under the 
clothes. 

“Thanks,” said Dr. MeGucken blithely. 
“Now, Dolph Henner, speaking of being 
in jail reminds me. Here’s a summons for 
you for not screening your cistern. You 
be in court to-morrow morning or it'll be 
a warrant. Political pulls are working a 
little rusty, these days.” 

“Blackmail, | s’pose,” sneered the racing 
magnate. 

“Oh, you s’pose, do you?” retorted the 
little doctor, turning as red as his hair. 
“ll show you how much blackmail there 
is in it, you—you Dutch pidge! Now, 
you just step outside for a minute and” 
he dropped his voice—*I’ll fight you for 
the life of that brat of yours.’ 

“Life?” The bulldog jaw of the Ger- 
man dropped. 

“Yes, life. He isn’t very sick yet, but 
how long do you think he’ll last. under 
your cigarette and rough-house  treat- 
ment ?” 

“You’re a hot one to talk about rough- 
house,” said Mr. Henner, not without 
justice, wiping the blood from an abrasion 


on his ear. “Luey, where’s the sticking- 
plaster ?” 

se ‘ome with me, Dad, and I’ll get it for 
you.” 


She led him away, rubbing her own 
injured cheek gently, and by that silent 
accusation reducing Aurelius MeGucken 
to a state of guilty limpness. 

Necessity for action roused him. Slip 
ping into the hall, Dr. MeGueken tenderly 
retrieved the jarful of trouble which he 
had left there and conveyed it, beneath 
his coat, into the sick-room, where he con- 
cealed it in a corner, at the same time 
loosing the top. A large, lean, athletic 
mosquito emerged, poised a moment on 
the rim, surveyed the pleasing prospect and 
set sail for the ceiling. A second specimen 
following, paused, swerved, and stabbed 
Dr. MeGucken in the neck. 

“Fine!” said that enthusiast, gingerly 
whisking it away. “It’s time I was leay 
ing. Hi, you young qualified-expert-devil ! 

“Wh-wh-what ? responded the patient, 
almost politely, having been tremendously 
impressed by the doctor’s prowess in the 
late conflict. 

“’m going out for a few— 

“N-o-0. Please don’t leave me. 
Sis? I want Sis.” 

“You don’t get Sis. Ill be back pretty 
soon with some medicine.” 

In the hall he was met by Lucille. 

“How is he?” she asked. 

“He’s going to be worse after all this 
excitement. Wait a minute and you'll 
hear things happen.” 

“Sis!  Si-i-i-i-ss! 


” 


Where’s 


Come-mere! Loo- 
ooecy! Help! I’m bein’ eaten up.” 

“What is it?’ she asked the doctor, in 
alarm. 

“Oh! Ouch! There’s another. Loocy! 
They’re eatin’ me alive. Mosquitoes! 
Millions of ’em. Help! Pa! Loocy! 
Doctor! Come an’ kill ’em.” 

“He’s delirious,’ cried the _ terrified 
sister. 

“Nary a deleer,” Dr. MeGucken assured 
her. “Those mosquitoes are real.” 

“How did they get here? There weren't 
any when I was in the room.” 

“No, 1 brought ’em.” 

She stared at him, stupefied. Had this 
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queer, compelling, masterful little stran- 
ger suddenly become insane? She recalled 
the kiss bestowed upon Reggie and the 
sounding box on her own unoffending ear. 
And now these mosquitoes. 

“Won’t they give us all the fever? 
faltered. 

“These are picked skeeters,” he ex- 
plained. “Anopheles and culexes, every 
one. They’re corkers on the bite, par- 
ticularly the culexes, but they’re fever- 
proof. Only the stegomyia acts as agent 
for Yellow Jack. If you see a buzzer with 
striped stockings on, you get him before 
he gets you.” 

“But what are they doing in there?” 
questioned Lucille, somewhat reassured, 
but still bewildered. 

“Ooh! Ooomf!” The sounds from 
within were muffled now. “I’m smother- 
ing. And if I come out they’ll eat me. 
Urr-rr-rrh!” 

‘This won’t do. TI thought they’d keep 
him under the bedclothes.” 

The doctor popped inside, and replaced 
the tormented Reggie in bed. 

“What’s the matter?” he asked, breez- 
ing off a culex who had taken up a com- 
manding position upon the plateau of his 
uptilted nose, 

a a wept Reggie. 
Swarms. 
to a bump.” 

“Wait. T’ll see if I can’t kill them.” 
Catching up a towel, the doctor made pur- 
posely ineffective swipes at his importa- 
tions, who took to the ceiling and, from 
that coign of refuge, leered vulturously 
down at the feast below. 

“Woof!” panted the pretended pursuer 
at length. “They seem to be wizards at 
keeping out of the way. And T suppose 
more come in every time a window is 
opened.” j 

“And I’m dyin’ of the heat,” 
patient. “Get some screens. 
some screens?” 

“D’you think TI earry sereens around 
with me like a delivery wagon?” said Dr. 
MeGucken, with a glowing eye. 

“T don’t care,” shouted Reggie illogic- 
ally. “I want ’em. Tell pa to buy ’em 
for me. Ow! One bit my eye! Pa! Oh, 
pa! Get some screens. Put ’em in the 
windows. Put ’em on the doors. Put ’em 
on my bed. Put ’em every place. Hurry!” 
He madly flapped his arms, then dived 
under the clothes. 

It took the family just half an hour of 
sweltering work to make the room mos 
quito-proof, while Dr. MeGucken, with a 
long padded pole, was cornering his erst 
while pets and converting them into im 
pressionistic red splotches on a high, white 
background. 

“And now,” said Aurelius MceGucken 
languidly, “having had a long and tire 
some sleep of two hours last night, I think 
I'd like to sit down in an easy chair for as 
much as ten minutes.” 

It was Henner, senior, that led him to 
the big couch in the reading-room. But 
could Henner, senior, have been responsi 
ble for the soft rustle of departure, the 
faint odor of roses, and the palm-leaf fan 
fallen to the floor which were Aurelius 
MeGucken’s first waking impressions, when 
with cooled brow in the vicious heat he 
came to himself three hours later? He 
rather thought not 

“Feel better?” asked Ifenner, gruffly 


” she 


“Mosquitoes, 
Can’t you see ’em? I’m bitten 


moaned the 
Canche get 
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Greider’s Book on Poultry 
Shows and describes sixty bree ds, and low- 
est prices of stock and eggs. All details—hatch- 
ing, raising, buildings, egg produc tion, disease. » 
ete, Fifteen handsome chromos, 10c postpaid, 

Greider’s Germicide keeps fowls healthy, 
B. H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 





A —LEADING VARIETIES of pure 

bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese, Tur- 
keys; also Holstein cattle. Prize winning 
stock. Oldest and largest poultry farm in 
the northwest. pom eggs and incubators 
at low prices. Send 4 cents for catalog. 
Larkin & Herabérg, Box 12, Mankato, Minn. 


40 BREEDS Fine pure bred chickens, 

ducks, geese and turkeys, 
Northern raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Largest poultry farm in the Northwest, 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. Send 
4 cents for fine 80-page Annual Poultry Book, 
R. F. NEUBERT. Box 782, MANKATO, MINN, 


FE NCE STRONGEST 


strong, chicken- 
nt, Sold to the user at Wholesale Prices, 
We Pay Freight. Catalogue free. 














Box 24 Winchester, Indiana 


Better Bred Birds 


Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on ‘*Proper Care and Feeding 
of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 
Poultry Paper, 1 year, 10c, Catalog Free. 


ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 199, Des Moines, lowa 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 


Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start 
in small and grow big. Describes largest 
pure bred Poultry Farm in the world. ‘Tells 
how to breed and feed, all about diseases 
and remedies, Illustrates many varieties of 
land and water fowls. Quotes lowest prices 
on pure bred fowls, eggs for hatching, incuba- 
tors and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts. 

F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, 10Wa 


INCUBATOR 910 


Other sizes Incubators and 
Brooders too low to price here. 
Write for our free catalog and 
learn why we can sell at such 
low prices. Why pay double 
our prices for machines not as 
good as the RELIANCE? Our 
book will give you full particulars 
and tell you how to rai-e poultry, 





Eggs for 
Hatching 






















and Save Money! 
Reliance Incubator Co., Box 580, Freeport, Ill. 





“q. vox POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, with 
many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. It 
tells all about chickens, their care, diseases and 
remedies. All about Incubators and how to 
operate them. All about poultry houses and how 
to build them. It’s really an encyclopedia of 
chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts. 
i) Cc. C,. SHOEMAKER 

Box 689 Freeport, Ill. 


Best Birds, Best Eggs, 
Lowest Prices 4!'""°" 


ing va- 
rieties pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese 
and Turkeys. Largest Poultry Farm in 
the world. Fowls Northern - raised, 
healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs and 
Incubators at lowest prices. Send forour big 
132-page book, “Poultry For Profit,” full of 
pictures. It tells you how to raise poultry 
and run Incubators successfully. Send 10 cents for 
the book, to cover postage. 


J. W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 21, Freeport, Lil. 





















‘Bright, Soft, Easy 
on the eyes”’ 


SUN 
Incandescent 
Gasoline 


LAMP 


Satisfaction or Money Back 

Should be in every home. Equally good for 

store, office, church, school. 100 candle power 

to each burner. 1, 2, 3, 4-burner styles. Hand- 

some and durable. Hollow Wire Systems also. 
Agents Wanted, Get Catalog 


SUN VAPOR LIGHT CO. 
302 MARKET ST., CANTON, O. 

















A copy of the new book of 


COLLIER ART PRINTS 


contains 132 reproductions 


the works of Parrish, Pyle, Remington, 
Frost, Penfield and the foremost American 
artists. A feature of the book this year is 
a series of full-page pictures and intimate 
sketches of the artists themselves. 


For 15 Cents we send you this 

Book Prepaid and Rebate the 15 

cents with your first purchase of 
one dollar or more. 


This book is a thing of beauty and of educational value 
—too valuable to send free—but when you realize 
that it contains 48 Gibson reproductions, 27 Rem- 
ingtons, and 55 others—Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful 
Arabian Nights Prints, Edward Penfield’s Animal 
Pictures for the Nursery, Jessie Willcox Smith’s 
Pictures of Children— 1 32 in all, it is certain you will 
want the book and some of the pictures as well. 
Mail 15 cents in stamps. Address 


Proof Dept. 
P.F. COLLIER & SON, 412 W. 13th St., New York 


IN ANSWERING THESK ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER'’® 
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meeting him as he stumbled up to the 
sick-room.”’, 

“Yep. Very polite of you to ask. Just 
the same you have to be in court te-mor 
row morning.” } 

Henner spat out an emphatic word. 
None the less he grinned and nodded an 
head after the younger man. 


approving : : 
you think of that medico- 


“What 


do 


cub?” he inquired of his daughter, seratch 

ing his searified eat ; 
“| don’t quite know,” she replied 

thoughtfully, caressing her left cheek 


lhe cheek was quite red—and it was a 
long time after the blow. ‘He’s different 
from the other men.” 

“He’s a queel little agreed the 
father. “What news?” he inquired anx 
iously, as the subject of this encomium 


cuss,” 


returned. 

“We've got a fight on our hands,” the 
doctor said bluntly. “That’s a sick boy.” 

For ten days Dr. MeGucken and Lucille 
fought for the flickering life of Reggie, 
while Henner, senior, paced the halls like 
a spirit of despair. There came an early 
morning of erisis, well-fought and well 
won. When the girl had lapsed, in’ sheer, 
overmastering weariness, from her place 
at the bedside, against the young 
tor’s knee, and there had trustingly fallen 
asleep. With infinite precautions. Aure 
lius MeGucken had got out his note-book 
and therein had achieved a feat of mathe 
matics—mathematics which is the science 
of pure pure being what 
the figurer was very much in need of just 
then. | nequivocally he proved, to the last 
Q. E. D. that something under twenty dol 
lars a week income did not confer the right 
to ask anything of 
Dolph Henner’s only daughter. Corollary : 
“This is no place for me,” said Aurelius 
MeGueken, a thin, white line of pain and 
longing underlining the outthrust lower 
lip. 

He lifted her to carry her to the lounge 
She stirred and wakened in his arms, say 
ing no word, but gazing up at him, ques 
tioning his soul with solemn, wistful eyes 


doce 


reason, reason 


upon its beneficiary 


“He’s out of danger,” said Dr. Aurelius 
MeGucken unsteadily 
A quaint smile curved the girl’s soft, 


full lips, and she turned to her own affairs. 

“What did you strike me for that day?” 

He her down and passed his hand 
across his brow It was wet with the 
effort of silence. 

“That day—so long ago,” she said softly 
‘Did you mean to hit me” 

But Aurelius MeGucken had just fought 
that fight, with pencil and paper. All that 
was 


set 


he said 


“The danger is over. I’m through.” 


Lucille started up. “You don’t mean 
you’re going’ For good and all?” 
“Yes,” he said gravely. “My practise 


is waiting for me. My practise of almost 
twenty dollars a week.” 

Then the girl laughed, because she un 
derstood and was glad. 
said, and, 
“That you'll bring 


“Promise me one thing,” she 


as he nodded silently: 


She sat, slowly waving a palm-leaf fan, 
when he came into the study the next day. 
Roses at her breast scattered their warm 
perfume, and her dress rustled softly as 
she rose to greet him. 

“Sit down here at the desk,’ she bade 


him, “and we’ll go over the items together. | 


‘Twenty-eight visits at two dollars a visit: 
fifty-six dollars,” she read. “But 
awfully small, absurdly small.” 


that’s | 


“Tt’s my regular charge,” said Aurelius 


stoutly. ‘“More than I get often.” 


“It won’t do at all,” she said positively. 


“Let me have your pencil.” 

Perched on the arm of his chair, Lucille 
figured busily. Aurelius MeGueken didn’t 
at the figures, nor think of them. 
He was conscious only of the gracious 
pressure of her form against his shoulde: 
leaned over to review her column. 

“There,” she said with her head poised, 
consideringly, on one side. “That’s better. 
A young doctor might support a wife on 
that kind of bills. Look.” 

Aurelius was not looking at the bill. 
He was looking at his hands, which were 
clenched very tight on his knees. The girl 
bent little farther, turning a pink 


look 


as she 


over a 


cheek to him, and spoke, with a ripple of 


laughter in her voice, but breathlessly : 
“That’s where you hit me.” 
No answer. 
“What did vou do it for?” 
Same reply. 
“It’s red yet. 
Silence still 


Isn’t it?” 


“Mac! You stupid Mac! Are you | 
going to make me do it all myself?” 
“Hey!” shouted Henner, senior, from 


the door exactly one-half a second later 

“Break when the referee tells you.” 
Lucille jumped to her feet. Both 

matched for now. 


hea 


cheeks redness, 


“Here's the bill, Dad,” she said stoutly. | 


holding her amended version out to him 
“Our bill.” 


The little red doctor rose and drew 
her arm through his. So they stood 
while Henner. senior, read the document 


aloud: 


A. HENNER, Esq... 


To AURELIUS McGUCKEN, M.D., Di 


lo twenty-eight visits at $2 per visit. % 56 
lo catching one hundred mosquitoes 


at $1 apiece 100 
lo being bitten by ninety-nine of same 
at $2 a bite ; 198 
To oflice treatment of self for one 
black eve l 
Total F $355 
Ree’d payment, 
“Hm,” said Mr. Henner. “Young feller, 


you keep on and you'll be making a living 
first you know.” 
“Til call it square, 
Aurelius MeGucken. 
Mr. Henner crossed over to the desk, laid 
the bill down thereon, and placed a pudgy 
finger on the lower part of the document 
“Receipt there,” he 


for Lucille,” said 


said 


*+ + 


The Saloon in Our Town 


me the bill. Yourself. To-morrow.” 
By L. 
NOTE. This is the last instalment of a 
series oO 1.000-.word articles contributed 


by our readers in mevita 
The essay to which 


was published 


response to 
tion of Jan. 11. 1908. 


was awarded 


oul 


the first pric 


on June 27. Others have appeared in the 
July 18, August 22, 


Oet. 10. Oct. 17. Nov 


following 
Sept. 12, 


ISSUES * 


Oct. 8. 


8 and Dee. 5 


WAS in 


my twenty-first 
when I the dead 
Abraham Lincoln 
state in St 


saw 
body ot 
lIving in 





i ae James’s Hall, Buffalo 
\ New York Che lines of 

» his face were noble even 

— J jn death At that time 
was employed as night clerk in one of 


I 
Butfalo’s The 


middle-aged 


largest hotels. 
looking, 


propl 1etol 


a vood 


widower 
With a small family of grown up sons and 


daughters—was addicted to gin cocktails 


His order invariably was: “Gin cocktail 
onsiderable gin and little water.” A few 
ears afterward he died in an insane asy 
um in New York State. In 1867 | served 
in a similar capacity in a hotel in Erie 
¥ nns) ania Lhe proprieton acquired 
quite a fortune something over $50,000 
He became a gambler and drunkard, lost 
Is fortune, and about ten vears after 
icting as porter in the same 
ole I out of a third-story window 
rt ‘ as broken—all this owing 
on in Our Town.’ In 1884 | 
lea usiness in Cleveland. Ohio 
ul rs accumulated about $20,000 
N 


ears | drank occasionally 


that. at some tuture 


SPIKE 


day. I should become one of the 
drunkards in the United States. 
alas! proved to be the case. Why, I used 
to sneak along the streets, feeling so mean 
and low—as if I dared not meet the folks 
1 used to know. I left Cleveland in 1899 
and have never been there since. I tray 
eled through Michigan and Indiana, and 
worked as a salesman in various lines 
In 1900 I came to Indianapolis and got 
stranded: so here I’ve been ever since. 
“The Saloon in Our Town” has made of 
me a physical, moral, and financial wreck 
\ broken right arm, a sprained left ankle. 
dislocated left wrist, a disfigured right 
, and several minor cuts in various 
parts of my anatomy are the results of 
frequent visits to “The Saloon in Our 
Town.” Many a night, in hot and cold 
weather, I’ve “carried the banner.” Manya 
night I’ve slept on the grass, on freight 


worst 


eve, 


house ledges. 
empty 
grass in parks 


seemed a 


back stoops of schoolhouses, 
the 
in fact, any old place that 
retreat from the policeman 


house porches, stair steps, on 


sate 


or watchman. And often—oh, how often! 
I’ve turned my face away when I’d read 
the signs: “Big Lunch for 10 cents.” Say 


Collier Company, 


inspired ye to open free—the columns of 


Yet such, 


I fully believe that God 


your progressive cosmopolitan weekly to 
worthy writers Ye have responded nobly 
| first read the invitation a few weeks | 


ago in the handsome publie library of this 
ety It 


set me to thinking. I came to 
the conclusion that if I related my sad | 
story in a plain and unvarnished manne 
some poor mortal might be saved from 
eternal hell It seems as though the ma 
jority of t he people of this gloriou land 








Heating System Saves Coal 
\, Warm Air-Steam-Hot Water 








| rm ih annem 
() "THE PECK-WILLIAMSON COMPANY UNDERFEED (‘) 


SYSTEM OF HEATING produces the same satisfactory 

results whether applied to warm-air furnaces, steam cr 
hot water plants. There is nothing uncertain about it. The 
UNDERFEED does what no other heating system ever 
devised can do—gets as much clean, even heat out of 
cheapest slack as highest priced anthracite will yield. 


Peck-Williamson { Furnaces—Warm Air 
UNDERFEED| Boilers—Steam « Water 


Save 12 to 2/, on Coal Bills 


There’s a heap of difference in the cost and this difference belongs to you. 
The UNDERFEED method of stoking—all the fire on top and fuel fed from 
below—compels gas and smoke to pass thru the red hot coals. They are entirely 
consumed, That means more heat. In old-fashioned furnaces and boilers 
this is wasted. Scores of municipalities have endorsed the Underfeed method 
of coal burning as conducive to no smoke and better health. Ashes are few and 
are removed by shaking the grate bars as in ordinary furnaces and _ boilers. 





























This shows the Steam | 
and llot Water Underfeed | 
Boiler. 


senemnsiesnsinamst — 


Howard Shordon, after three years of satisfactory Underfeed 
experience, writes from Ft. Wayne, Ind-.: 


“ The fuel cost of heating a house with one of these fur- 

naces is only about one-third the cost compared with the 
— | top-feed kind, and they work perfectly 
satisfactory in every way. My fuel 
bills for the past three years have been 
—1906, $21.00; 1907, $23.00, and 
1908, $24.00. Ihave aneight-room 
house and burn West Virginia slack."’ 
























Illustration shows furnace 
| without casing, cut away to} 
|show how coal is forced up| 
| under jire, which burns ontop 





We've stacks of letters just like this. 
We'd like to send you a lot of fac-simile 
testimonials and our Underfeed Book- 
let for. warm air heating or our 
Special Catalog of Steam and 
Hot Water Underfeed Boilers. 
Heating plans and services of our 
Engineering Department are yours 
—ALL FREE. Write to-day, giving 
name of localdealer with whom you 
prefer to deal. 


THE PECK-WILLIAMSON co. 
328 W. 5th St. Cincinnat!, 0. 


Furnace and Hardware Men and 
Plumbers are all invited to Write 


for our 1909 Selling Plans. 0094, 
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Learn About My Shoes 
y You have never enjoyed the fullest foot comfort , 


if youhave not worn my R E-Z $5.00 Shoe. I learned 

at the bench how to make shoes right Then I im 
proved on custom. workmanship by inventing the Pneu 
matic Soles found only on the 


$5.00 Shoe 






L I combined antiseptic felt, soft kid, waterproof canvas and 
fs a thin layer of cork into the most flexible, watertight, springy, 
MA CHARLES K. SHAROOD 1) fort-giving foundation « ver putonashoe. They do away 
f with foot troubles and all need for overshoes or rubbers Trv a pair and see 
| If you can’t get the Sharood R E-Z $5.00 Shoe where you 
ire, I will supply you on receipt of price and guarantee to re 
| | fund vour money it you are not absolutely satisfied with them 
How to Get a Pair Free 
R | 


your 








Z $5.00 Sho 
locality and can get 
easy way to 


Should your dealer not carry the Sharood 
nd if we are not selling any other dealer in 
yours to take a trial dozen | will Send }ou a Parr lree—an 


get foot wear without cost. 
CHARLES K. SHAROOD, Pres. 


| SHAROOD SHOE CORPORATION abo 


write me, 
your 


RE-Z 
PNEUMATIC SOLE 





354 Broadway ST. PAUL, MINN. CORK SOLE 


| MADE ON 2 FREDSTRATE* |ASTS 
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> Sectional 
Bookcases 


the Lundstrom Sectional 

Bookcases are made for and 

iniversally used in the finest 

1omes and offices throughout 
ntry 


appearance, solidity 






onstruction, with the latest 
ractical improvements, combine 
ke them the leading Sectional 
Book« € 
Kigi ect my acquired by the manu 
Sue facture single product in large quant 
methods of sel 


es ombined with our moder 


i 


re ser, enable offer a superior 


siderable s 


ON APPROVAL $1 00 PER SECTION 
FREIGHT PAID . AND UP 


send for our latest Catalogne No, 41 wh fe 
b ! shed Solid 4 z ‘ 


MFG. COMPANY, Little Falls, N. Y 
ets ‘\ fice t 1 


I 


THE C. J. LUNDSTROM 
ers of Se r Book case 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


START A DIVIDEND PAYING BUSINESS 
for yourself, placing ‘Premium’ machines. No solicit- 
ing, no work. Large a with small capital ($11.00). 
Premium Vending Co., Lewis Blk., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


START A COLLECTION AGENCY. BIG 
money, unlimited field, no capital needed. We teach you 
the secrets of collecting money and how to start spare 
time. Write today for free pointers and new plan. Ameri- 
can Collection Service, 51 State Street, Detroit, Mich. 


ESTABLISH A GENERAL AGENCY IN YOUR 
locality. We have a shoe that sells on sight. Every man 
and woman a possible customer. Write today. Kushion 
Komfort Shoe Co., Dept. W-1, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL TO 
take charge of territory for merchandising business; write 
for particulars. Pope Automatic Merchandising Com- 
pany, Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago. 


0. I. C. PEANUT MACHINES GET YOU THE 
money because they are the simplest and best. If you have 
$50 to $500 write us, we will show you how to double your 
money. O. I. C., Dept. B, 79 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


$150 CLEARED IN 30 DAYS ON A $100 IN- 
vestment is a record established by our Vending Machines. 
Smaller investment will start you. Can be looked after 
in your spare time. Write at once for plan. Caille, 
Detroit, Mich. 

MIRACLES NEITHER WROUGHT NOR 
promised, simply ‘‘crisp,” (unfunny) Advertising “‘Things” 
often sprayed with an interest arousing unusualness. No 
Postal Cards, please, when writing me. Francis I. Maule, 
4014 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


PATENT FOR SALE FOR KILLING EVERY 
rat and rat fiea in burrow, at once, by gases. Safe and 
efficient. Investigation requested. Henry Reese, 1522 
Madison Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


HIGH-GRADE SALESMEN 


STATIONERY OR OTHER SALESMEN WHO 
call on stationery, typewriter supply trade, mercantile 
houses, to dle a patented article, asa sideline. Attrac- 
tive proposition. Holdfast Co., Hathaway Bidg., Boston. 


SALESMEN FOR HIGH CLASS USED AUTO- 
mobiles, all prices; cars rebuilt and made like new by 
manufacturers; high commissions; great opportunity. 
Auto Clearing House, 240 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 


BE A HIGH-GRADE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
and earn big money. Over 500,000 employed in the United 
States and Canada. We will teach you to be one by mail 
in 8 weeks and assist you to secure a good position. Hun- 
dreds of calls for our graduates. Scores who had no former 
experience now holding good positions we secured for them 
with reliable firms. If you are ambitious and want to 
enter the easiest, most independent and well paid profes- 
sion in the world, write nearest office for our free book, 
“A Knight of the Grip.’”’ Address Dept. 312, National 
Salesman’s Training Association, New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City, San Francisco, Minneapolis. 


RE YOU AMBITIOUS TO EARN MORE 
money? The Sheldon School has increased the earning 
wer of over 35,000 men from 10% to 100% and more. Clerks, 
Cockisoapere, stenographers, correspondents, salesmen, 
rs and professional men, can all earn more by 
knowing and applying Sheldon methods. One man says: 
“A single deal closed by your methods netted 50 times 
original cost.” Instruction by correspondence. Write 
for free booklet with more facts and proof. The Sheldon 
School, 1456 Republic Building, Chicago. 


IT’S WONDERFUL HOW IT SELLS! DRUG.- 
gists, Doctors, Dentists, Hospitals stock. Every wife uses. 
Ideal side line. Vest pocket sample. Write for particu- 
lars. Box 275, Providence, R, L. 


HELP WANTED 


YOUNG MEN TO PREPARE FOR EXAM. FOR 
Railway Mail, other Govt. Positions. Superior instruction 
by mail. tab. 14yrs. Thousands of successful students. 
Questions and “How Govt. Positions are Secured,” free. 
Inter-State Schools, 100 Iowa Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


WANTED—RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS, CUS- 
toms Clerks, Clerks at Washington. Excellent salaries 
paid. No “layoffs.”” Many examinations coming soon. 
Common education sufficient. 25 scholarships free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. A91, Rochester, N.Y. 


WANTED—TEACHERS FOR PACIFIC COAST 
States. College and Normal graduates only. Excellent 
salaries. Write Pacific Teachers’ Agency, Phelan Bldg., 
San Francisco, or H. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


WANTED. AGENTS TO SOLICIT ORDERS 
for Made-tqMeasure Underwear. Those taking orders for 
Custom Shirts and Clothes preferred. We also manufacture 
hosiery. Textile Mfg. Co., 44 Institute Pl., Chicago. 


LEARN ADVERTISEMENT WRITING BY 
mail and earn large salary. Write today for illustrated 
prospectus; sent free upon request; tellseverything. Page- 
Davis Co., Dept. 19, 909 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 

WE TEACH MEN BARBER TRADE IN FEW 
weeks by free clinic and careful instructions. Write, 
Moler System of Colleges, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Omaha, Cincinnati, Atlanta, New Orleans, Dallas 
or San Antonio, Tex. 

TELEGRAPH Y TAUGHT IN THE SHORTEST 
possible time. The Omnigraph Automatic Transmitter 
combined with standard key and sounder. Sends you 
telegraph messages at any speed just as an expert operator 
would. 5 styles $2 up; circular free. Omnigraph Mfg. 
Co., 39 W. Cortlandt St., N. Y. 

WORK FOR UNCLE SAM: WE PREPARE YOU 
to rank at the top on examination day. Good pay, congenial 
work and rapid promotion. Booklet free. Standard Cor- 
respondence School, 86-92 Washington St., Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


“JUBILEE EDITION” OF PAGE CATALOG 
free—Issued in celebration of the Quarter-Centennial of 
Page Fence. Tells why over 800,000 farmers buy Page 
Fence, made of High-Carbon Open-Hearth Spring Steel 
Wire. Shows why it is the most economical fence on 
the market. Send today for Free “Jubilee Catalog.” 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box 3Z, Adrian, Mich. 


DOGS, POULTRY, BIRDS, and PETS 


GREAT LAYERS, POOR LAYERS, COCKS 
that will breed layers, picked unerringly by the Hogan 
System of Selection. Tested 14¢ years at California State 
Experiment Station. Proofs free, or send $2 (and promise 
to keep the knowledge to yourself) for 1908 edition. 
Walter Hogan Co., 36 National Bank Building, Fergus 
Falls, Minn. 

HUNGARIAN AND ENGLISH PARTRIDGES, 
Pheasants, Hungarian Hares; Deer, Quail, Fancy Pheas 
ants, ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals. Write 
for price list. Wenz & MacKensen. Dept. L, Yardley, Pa. 

BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATORS AND 
Brooders and save half the purchase price. Any one can 
doit. Ifurnish mechanical parts, Tank, Lamp, Regulator, 
ete. at low prices. Over 25,000 in use, not one failure. 
Lampless Brooder will cost you only $4.00, Complete 
plans only 25 cents to cover cost. Worth Dollars to you. 

. M. Sheer, 511 Hampshire St., Quincy, Ill. 

FOR SALE, REAL WHITE TOY FRENCH 
Poodle pups, prettiest and most intelligent house dog 
living; also two Collie pups. T. Michaelis, Marinette, 
Wisconsin. 


AUTOMOBILES and SUNDRIES 


KE-PA-GO-IN TIRES FOR DISCRIMINATING 
buyers, No skidding—no punctures—no troubles. ‘‘They 
just keep agoing.” Ask the users. Beebe-Elliott 
Company, Racine, Wis. 

VICTOR HAND-FORGED AUTOMOBILES. 
Fourth Annual Cat. now ready, describing Air and Water 
cooled cars, 14 to 24 H.P., in Solid and Pneumatic tires. 
Prices, $450 up. Victor Auto. Mfg. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

A NEW INVENTION, CLING-TIGHT STORM 
apron; holds lap robe around you; keeps wind and water 
out; perfect freedom for hands and feet to drive an auto; 
put on or off instantly. Sent on approval. Beebe-Elliott 
Company, Racine, Wis 
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Collier's Weekly, New York 


as a result bringer. 





Gentlemen:—It affords us pleasure to be able to say that from our ad- 


vertising in your valuable Weekly, we have met with results that certainly 


warrant our hearty recommendation and a continuance through this medium 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) AMERICAN MOTOR COMPANY, 
R. A, Pickens, Advertising and Sales Manager 


More Evidence That These Small Ads Pay 


November 19, 1908. 

















AGENTS WANTED 


AGENTS—MAKE BIG MONEY EVERY DAY. 
Our Swiss Embroidered Shirtwaist Patterns and other 
Novelties sell at sight. Illustrated (and sworn to) Cat. sent 
free. U.S. Embroidery Works, Dept. K, 96 E. B’way, N. Y. 


AGENTS. PORTRAITS 35c, FRAMES 15c, 
stereoscopes 25c, views lc, portrait pillow tops 5c, English 
Art Plates $1.00. 30 days’ credit. Samples and free catalog. 
Consolidated Portrait Co., 290-152 W. Adams St., Chicago. 


PATENTED KEROSENE INCANDESCENT 
Burner. Attachable to any lamp. Produces 70 candle- 
power light, saves 50% kerosene; ready seller everywhere; 
agents protected. F.W. Gottschalk, 99 Chambers St., N.Y. 

EMPLOYED WORKMEN WANTED AS REP- 
resentatives in every shop to introduce Vanco Hand Soap 
to fellow workmen. Big money can be made on the side. 
Any reliable man can soon work up an independent busi- 
ness. Send 10c for full size can and particulars. The 
J. T. Robertson Co., Box C, Manchester, Conn. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY MONTHLY. 
Metal Combination Rolling Pin—nine useful articles for 
the kitchen combined in one. Lightning seller. Sample 
free. Forshee Manufacturing Co., Box 226, Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENTS LOOK! WOMEN AND MEN. 
Just added 4 new big sellers. Rockford, Ill., agent 
worked 3 days, then ordered 100 doz. Particulars and 
premium offer free. Fair Mfg. Co., Box 86, Racine, Wis. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY COUNTY TO 
sell the Transparent Handle Pocket Knife. Good com- 
mission paid. Immense profits earned. Write for terms. 
Novelty Cutlery Company, No. 40 Bar St., Canton, O. 


AGENTS—MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING SUB- 
scriptions to ‘‘ Popular Electricity,’ the new illustrated 
magazine. Nearly everyone is interested in electricity, 
and this magazine is written so they can understand it. 
You can secure subscriptions simply by showing people 
the magazine. Send for sample copy and full particulars. 
Popular Electricity Pub. Co., 1270 Monadnock Blk,Chicago. 

INSTANT SUCCESS POSITIVE, CONDUCT- 
ing sales parlors for America’s latest improved health 
dress shoes; everyone buys—profit possibilities unlimited. 
Marvel Shoe Co., E., Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS: YOU SHOULD SELL “TAFFETA 
Loraine”’ Petticoats. As manufacturers we can assist you 
to quickly build up a lucrative business in your locality. 
Write us. Montrose Mfg. Co., Box 2584, Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS GO FOR WONDERFUL NEW CRAZE 
“Self Identification.”” Big money; you will say so; 
sample free. Kaytwo Manufacturing Company, Robin- 
dale, Boston, Mass. 

HIGH GRADE SALESMEN TO CALL ON PHY- 
sicians. Commission basis or guaranteed weekly advance 
after 60 days’ trial on commission. Choice territory now 
open. Wm. Wood & Co., 51 Fifth Ave., New York. 

AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY TAKING SUB- 
scriptions to only paper for market gardeners and truck 
ers. No walking. Visit city market. Nine out of ten 
subscribe. Postal for sample and terms. Market Growers 
Journal, Dept. C, Louisville, Ky. 

AGENTS MAKE 500 PER CENT. SELLING 
“Novelty Sign Cards,’"’ Window Letters and Changeable 
Signs. Merchants buy in quantities. 800 varieties. Cat. 
free Sullivan Co., Dept. G, 405 W. Van Buren St., Chicago. 

WANTED—MAN WITH SMALL CAPITAL 
($200) as Branch Manager to handle agents and house to 
house canvassers. Good income toright man. Davis Co., 
22 Union Park Ct., Chicago. 


TYPEWRITERS, OFFICE SUPPLIES 


WE REBUILD SECOND HAND TYPE- 
writers in our own factory, like new. Guarantee big 
saving and “real” rebuilt goods. Free trial at our expense 
and manufacturer’s guarantee of one year. Write today. 
Grady-Rebuilt Typewriter Co., 29 Dearborn St., Chicago. 

ALL STANDARD REBUILT TYPEWRITERS, 
good as new, at 4 to 14 the manufacturers’ price. Large 
assortment.® Price from $15 to $75. Shipped on approval. 
Plummer & Williams, 901-145 Van Buren St., Chicago. 

GENUINE BARGAINS IN ALL STANDARD 
machines, sold and rented anywhere; easy monthly pay- 
ments if desired; send for bargain list and illustrated cat- 
alogueF. L.J. Peabody, 113 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 


OF INTEREST TO MEN 


THE SHARPQUICK HOLDER AND STROP 
used on double edge safety razor blades gives and main- 
tains a better-than-new edge, and trebles their life. Holder, 
Strop and Dressing, 60 cents. Safety Supply Co., Troy, N.Y. 

WANTED, ALL WHO SHAVE. RAZORS 
honed at 12c. Small safety razor blades, single and double 
edge, resharpened at 24¢c. Star and Gem safety razor 
blades, 10c. Illinois Cutlery Co., 156 N. State St., Chicago. 


ALL SAFETY RAZOR BLADES 2\4éc EACH. 
Double edged blades a specialty. Sterilize, resharpen, re- 
turn your blades better than new. Send address for mail- 
ing package. Keenedge Co., 239 Keenedge Bldg., Chicago. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 


JUST SEND YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS 
for a copy of the best of cookery magazines, edited by 
Janet McKenzie Hill. Address Boston Cooking School 
Magazine, Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE 


FOR SALE--THE HOWE MILLINERY AND 
cloak store, Potsdam, N. Y. Established in 186;. Always 
a profitable business. Reason for selling, poor health. 
Address O. G. Howe, Potsdam, N. Y. 

MAILING LISTS FOR SALE, FOR ANY LINE 
of business in U. S. Send for January 1909 price list, 
quoting 1800 different lists and price of each, also imita- 
tion letters, etc. Trade Circular Addressing Compyny, 
127 Clark Street, Chicago, Il. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 
FILMS DEVELOPED, 10c. PER ROLL: ALL 


sizes. Velox Prints, Brownies, 3c; 344x344, 344x414, 4c; 
4x5, 3A, 5c. Send two negatives, we print them free as a 
sample of our work; we are specialists, and give you better 
results than you ever had. Cole & Co., Asbury Park, N. J. 
ENLARGEMENTS FOR DEN DECORATIONS. 
Special—T wo 8*x 10" Enlargements for 75c. Expert Develop 
ing, Printing, Enlarging. Price List 2c stamp. Robt. 
Johnston, Expert Photo Finishing, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 


MOTOR CYCLES 


M.M. 3% H.P. MAGNETO SPECIAL FOR 1909. 
Equipped with Bosch magneto and dozens of other im 
provements; more speed and power than any other Motor- 
cycles built American Cycle Company, Brockton, Mass. 





PROTECTED TERRITORY NOW BEING AL- 
lotted for Little Giant Household Pump. Only thing of 
its kind, it has free field wherever there's plumbing. Re 
moves all stoppages in pipes. saves plumbers’ bills, pre- 
vents noxious gases. Everyone wants it, everyone can 
afford it, everyone can operate it. As strong in business 
world as among homes. Selling at top speed. 50,000 al- 
ready in use. I can grant you absolute monopoly and fix 
you for life, if you are the right man. Address at once, 
J. E. Kennedy, 41 Park Row, New York. 


AGENTS, LIBERAL ACCIDENT POLICY,$1000 
death; $7.50 weekly. Covers travel, burning bldgs., light- 
ning, kick of horse. Registry tag, p’k’t-book,other features. 

2yearly. Bigreturns. Empire Ident.Co.,152NassauSt.,N.Y. 

AGENTS. GOOD MONEY EASILY MADE 
selling our 14 new patented articles. Each one a necessity 
to every woman and a rapid seller. Noscheme. Sample to 
hustlers. A.M. Young & Co., A60 Howland Bldg., Chicago. 


AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY QUARTER OF 
the globe. Liberal commissions. Write for our proposition. 
Decalcomania window signs the best advertising’ method 
in existence. The Decalcomania Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 


AGENTS MAKE BIG MONEY SELLING OUR 
new sign letters for office windows, store fronts, and glass 
signs. Easilyputon. Write for free sample and particulars. 
Metallic Sign Letter Co., 66 N. Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED TO HANDLE OUR MADE- 
to-order suits and overcoats. 334% commission. Write 
for free sample outfit and territory. Warrington Woolen 
& Worsted Mills, Dept. A.B., 173 Adams St., Chicago. 

AGENTS: KOOKIZER FIRELESS COOKERS 
save money. Are in big demand in all parts of the 
country. Every woman is interested. $3.50 commission 
on each sale. Kookizer Co., 122 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE WISH TO OBTAIN IN YOUR LOCALITY 
a Secretary for The White Travel Clubs. Requires men or 
women of education and culture. Highly remunerative. 
Address H. C. White Co., 43 W. 34th Street, New York. 

IDEAL LAMP FILLERS. LAMPS FILLED IN- 
stantly without removing burner or chimney. Agents 
wanted—large profits. Samples A and B 25c by mail. 
Harry O. Mayo & Co., B157 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 

AGENTS WANTED TO TAKE ORDERS FOR 
best up-to-date line of custom made suits and overcoats. 
Samples furnished in swatch form with traveling case to 
hustlers. For particulars address Alfred M. Moll, Dept. 1, 
158 Adams Street, Chicago. 

WANTED: HIGH-CLASS MAN AS GENERAL 
agent in every important city to organize sales force to 
sell new and winning specialty. Appeals to best class 
of consumers. Splendid money-making opportunity for 
men who can handle big volume of sales; also openings 
for few good agents in smaller cities. Give fuil details 
first letter. The Progress Company, 799 Rand-McNally 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MAKE BIG MONEY. WE WANTA MAN IN 
your community to take orders for first class tailor-made 
clothing. Write for our new plan and free samples. 
Majestic Tailors, Dept. A, 161 Market Street, Chicago. 

_ DEMONSTRATORS — MEN OR WOMEN. 
Quick-selling household necessity ; simple, useful, prac- 
tical—no experiment. You can make easy money; no can- 
vassing. Keyes-Davis UCo., Ltd., B, Battle Creek, Mich. 

MANAGER WANTED IN EVERY CITY AND 
county, handle best paying business known, legitimate, 
new, exclusive control; no insurance or book canvassing. 
Address Phoenix Co., 37 West 26th St., New York. 


PATENTS 


PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS PROCURED. 
Our Hand-Book for Inventors and Manufacturers mailed on 
request. Patent and Trade-Mark Causes. Beeler & Robb, 
Patent Lawyers, 74-76 McGill Bldg., Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. BOOKS FREE. RATES REASON- 
able. Highest references. Best services. I procure 
patents that protect. Watson E. Coleman, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE, PATENT 
Lawyers, Washington, D. C., Box B. st’d 47 years. 
Booklet free. Highest references. Best service. Terms 


moderate. Be careful in selecting an attorney. Write us. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. OUR THREE 
books for Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. 
R.S. & A. B. Lacey, Rooms 19 to 29 Pacific Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Established 1869. 


H. W.T. JENNER, PATENT ATTORNEY AND 
Mechanical Expert, 608 F Street, Washington, D.C. Estab- 
lished 1883. I make an investigation and report if patent 
can be had and the exact cost. Send for full information. 


PIANOS, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


WING PIANOS BEST TONED AND MOST 
successful. Est’d 40 years. Recent improvements give 
greatest resonance. Sold direct. No agents. Sent on trial 

freight paid, first, last and all the time by us—to show 
our faith in our work. If you want a good piano, you save 
$75-$200. Very easy terms. Slightly used “‘high-grades,”’ 
$75 up, taken in exchange for improved Wing pianos; 
thoroly refinished. Send for bargain list. You should have 
anyway “Book of Complete Information about Pianos,’’ 
1i2pp. N.Y.**World”’ says: ‘‘A book of educational interest 
everyone should have.”’ Free for the asking from the old 
house of Wing & Son, 363-383 W. 13th Street, New York. 


SAVE $100 TO $200 BY BUYING A HIGH 
grade used Piano e have at all times an immense stock 
of good used pianos of best makes. Our list includes 4 
Steinway Grand Pianos, 7 Steinway Uprights, 8 Knabe 
Grands and Uprights, 25 Starr Uprights, and hundreds of 
miscellaneous pianos. Send for lists. We sell every- 
where. Jesse French Piano Co., 1111 Olive, St. Louis, Mo. 

IVERS & POND PIANOS. BY OUR UNIQUE 
plan you can buy a piano of the very highest quality at a 
fair price on Easy Payments. Our catalogue for the ask- 
ing, and if no dealer sells them near you, a personal letter 
stating lowest prices and explaining how easy it is to buy 
of us. We ship on approval and pay railway freights 
both ways if unsatisfactory Write to-day for catalogue 
and full information. Ivers & Pond Piano Co., 137 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass 

BARGAINS IN HIGH -GRADE PIANOS. 
Slightly-used instruments; 7 Steinways from $300 up; 6 
Webers, $250 up; 7 Knabes, $250 up; 3 Chickerings, $250 
up. Good second-hand Uprights. $100up. Easy payments 
Lyon & Healy, 40 Adams St., Chicago. Write today 


MINIATURES 
OUR SPECIALTY: A SEPIA PORCELAIN 


Miniature, oval, 244x3 inches, tinted in water color, or 
Sepia tone, copied from any photograph for $1. Free book 
let Jeffres Studios, Lafayette Ave., Baltimore, Md 


IN ANSWEBING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’B 


REAL ESTATE 


CALIFORNIA 

CALIFORNIA SELEF-SUPPORTING HOMES 
Choice land for them near Sacramento. Perfect health, 
Purest water. Noextremeheat. Oranges ripen in winter 
Wholesale grapes clear $100. 250 hens clear $500 yearly. 
No farming. Like town life. Only desirable families. 
Neighbors endorse this advertisement. $75 per acre, Easy 
terms. B, Marks, Box 6U8, Galt, California, 


CANADA 


ORCHARD HOMES IN THE GLORIOUS c 
district of Southern British Columbia pay mae 4 LAER 
per acre up, annually. Climate, scenery, hunting, fishing 
soil, water supply, transportation, markets unexcelled. 
Irrigation not necessary. aps, proofs, letters from those 
on ground; photosfree. Writetoday. Kootenay Orchard 
Association, Limited, Nelson, B. C. 


COLORADO 


WHAT'S IN THE SALARIED JOB, SMALL 
Business, or average Farm? Hard work and Just a Living. 
I quit it. Bought a Colorado irrigated Fruit and Truck 
Farm, 244 miles from Denver, after personal investigation 
covering entire South and West. 300 families now there, 
daily mail delivery, telephone, car service, schools already 
established. Get straight facts from Anderson (Who-quit- 
it), 1634g E. Randolph Street, Chicago. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
HOW TO GET GOVERNMENT HOMESTEADS, 
Our 112-page book “Vacant Government Land” describes 
every acre in every county in U.S. How secured. 199 
diagrams and tables. All about irrigated farms. Price 
25c. postpaid. Webb Publishing Company. (Sta. 2.) 
St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW TOWNS IN THE WEST OFFER UN. 
usual chances for investment. Many new towns have 
already been established in the Dakotas, Montana, Idaho, 
and Washington on the Pacific Coast Extension of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. All are well located, 
They are trade centers for large territory, which is being 
rapidly settled.« Other towns will soon be established. 


Locate there now. Establish a store or other business. . 


Descriptive books free from F. A. Miller, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Chicago. 
EXAS 
$200.00, CASH OR TERMS. FIVE ACRE 
truck farms and city lot, Texas Gulf Coast. ‘Iropical 
fruits, salt water bathing, fishing, duck shooting. Health, 
profit, pleasure. W.R. Power, Box 12, Opelika, Ala. 


VIRGINIA 
“GLEN ALLEN,” VIRGINIA, A HANDSOME 
suburban estate of a thousand acres, is being divided into 
pretty villa sites. Full details will be maiied on request 
by Captain Cussons, the owner. 


HOTELS and TRAVEL 


WINTER TOURS TO EUROPE, ITALY, 
Riviera, Sicily, Paris, London, Jan. 21, Feb. 13, 16, 27, 
March 13, 27, $410 and up. Thos. Cook & Son, 245 
Broadway, New York. 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS 


AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF FAMOUS PER. 
sons bought and sold. Send for Price Lists. Walter 
R. Benjamin, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, Publisher 
“The Coliector,”’ one dollar a year. 


GAMES and ENTERTAINMENTS 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG OF PROFES. 
sional and Amateur Plays, Vaudeville Sketches, Minstrel 
Jokes, Illustrated Pantomimes, Monologues, Recitations, 
Make-up Materials,etc. Dick & Fitzgerald,16 Ann St., N.Y. 


PLAYS, VAUDEVILLE SKETCHES, MONO. 
logues, Dialogues, Speakers, Minstrel Material, Jokes, 
Recitations, Tableaux, Drills, Musical Pieces, Entertain- 
ments for all Occasions, Make Up Goods. Large Catalog 
Free. T.S. Denison, Pubr., Dept. 44, Chicago. 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS 


24 COMIC POST CARDS, 5C. SEND 5C EXTRA 
(10e in all), I will also insert your name in my post card 
exchange and you can exchange post cards from all over. 
A. H. Kraus, 605 H. Delaware, Milwaukee, W is. 

10 BEAUTIFUL POST CARDS 10C. EXQUIS- 
itely colored, embossed. Moire finish. Lincoln or Wash- 
ington Birthday; Greetings, Floral, Easter, Glazed, etc. 
Illustrated cat. free. Lester Pub. Co., 215 Sansom St.,Phila. 


ARTISTS 


THE ILLUSTRATED SUNDAY MAGAZINE IS 
in the market for cover designs to be reproduced by the 
three-color process. Covers suitable for numbers after 
March first are desired. Send samples and address com- 
munications to the Editor, Illustrated Sunday Magazine, 
193 Main Street, Buffalo, N. Y 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
LEARN TO READ BLUEPRINTS BY OUR 


Shop Practice Course. 25c per lesson. Send postal for 
free booklet. Agents wanted everywhere. Mechanics Cor- 
respondence School, 1020 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 


ENGRAVING, STATIONERY 
PRINTING — LITHOGRAPHING — ENGRAV- 


ing. Our facilities enable us to do excellent work at low- 
est prices. We furnish anything in our line. Catalogues; 
Business stationery; Society printing; etc. Write for 
prices. Estab.1890. The Aste Press, 231 Bowery, New York. 


STAMPS, COINS, and CURIOS 


CERTAIN COINS WANTED. I PAY FROM 
$1 to 600 for thousands of rare coins, stamps and paper 
money to 1894. Send stamp for illustrated circular, get 
posted and make money quickly. Vonbergen, the Coin 
Dealer, Dept. C, Boston, Mass. 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDING MATERIALS 


MANTELS, SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED 
Catalogue containing 67 cuts and price list of Carved Brick 
Mantel Fireplaces. Phila. & Boston Face Brick Co., 
Dept. 8, 165 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


COLLECTIONS 


“RED STREAKS OF HONESTY EXIST IN 
everybody,”’ and thereby we collect more honest debts 
than any agency in the world. Write for our Red Streak 
Book. Francis G. Luke, 77 Com. Nat. Bank Bldg., Salt 
Lake City, Utah. ‘Some People Don’t Like Us." 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 
HOW TO SPEAK IN BUSINESS, SOCIETY, 


and in Public. My personal Mail Course trains your Speak- 
ing Voice, Self-Confidence, Public Speaking. I teach 700 
pupils weekly. Formerly Yale instructor. Write for free 
booklet. Grenville Kleiser, Dept. L, 1269 B’way, New York. 


BOYS and GIRLS 


BOYS OR GIRLS IN EVERY CITY OR 
town to handle our fast selling article. All your school- 
mates will buy one. Write for particulars. N. E. Sales 
Company, 85 State Street, Boston, Mass. 


LOST PERSONS 


McELWAIN—WOODFORD, JAMES Me- 
Elwain and wife Mary Woodford, Relatives will benefit. 
Write DeBernardy 25, Bedford Row, London, England. 


SEEDS and PLANTS 
STOKES’ STANDARD SEEDS. EVERY GROW- 


er of flowers or vegetables should have my 1909 « atulogue 

free. Explains my unique method of selling Stokes 
Standard Seeds; 
produced; gives complete directions for successful growing. 
Stokes’ Seed Store, Dept. O, 219 Market St., Philadelphia 
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love money better than morality or re 
ligion. 

The Hon. Charles A. Bookwalter, Mayor 
of this city, deserves a meed of praise for 
his manly efforts to execute the laws 
relating to ll P. M. and Sunday closing 
of saloons. His efforts have resulted in 
diminishing the number and placing 
many alcohol-dispensing outlaws behind 
the bars. 

“The Saloon in Our Town” in this twen- 
tieth-century enlightened age should not 
be in evidence. Why nurse a reptile with- 
in your bosom—except you love suffering 
and death? In your future elections see 
to it that no man receives your support 
except he is fully pledged to the sup 
pression of that hideous monster—‘The 
Saloon in Our Town.” 

And now, Collier Company, I sincerely 


+ 


Baseball 


thank ye for the interest manifested in 
such a world-wide reaching topic. Al 
ready you can score a small victory. Since 
the evening | read your ad, I’ve not tasted, 
toucheii, nor handled one drop of the 
damned poison, and I’ve made a pledge to 
the Almighty that I never will. At one 
time, in my better days, I was one of your 
salesmen in this city, and Mr. Jarboe, 
your manager, could testify that were it 
not for “The Saloon in Our Town” success 
would have been mine. Alcoholism has 
ruined my career, as it has ruined millions 
of others. In conclusion, I would remark 
that there should be no such excuse as: 
“T can’t quit it.” Now, if I, an old, 
broken-down drunkard can, and have, 
abandoned it, why not all others? You 
have to quit in prisons and in hell. 
Farewell! 
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in Japan 


By B. W. FLEISHER 


Yorouama, November 25. 
IHEN Gibbs, the local 
manager, with a_ party 
of friends and delegates 
from various Japanese 
baseball teams, a host of 
reporters from the Japa 
nese press as well, and a 
brass band, all of whom 
he was forced to entertain for two days, 
went out to meet the belated steamship 
China, carrying on board of her the first 
All-American baseball team to _ invade 
Japan, the first to greet them was “Mike” 
Fisher, manager. 














Count Okuma and “Mike” Fisher 


FTER the usual preliminaries and a 

general dubbing of the China as a tub, 
notwithstanding her faithful services of 
thirty-three years, ““Mike” Fisher said: 
“Will the Mikado be at the dock to 
meet us?” 

Gibbs here tried to explain: ““When the 
fleet was here—” 

“Fleet!” echoed “Mike.” “Fleet! Look 
here. Was the fleet one day behind sched 
uley Well, we are two. Did the fleet 
arrive in a fog? Well, we’re here in a 
drizzle. Did they strike a typhoon’? Well, 
we’ve had Deveraux on board. Fleet! 
The fleet’s visit, | want you to understand, 
was only a dress rehearsal for our recep 
tion, that’s all.” 

“But the Emperor—” commenced Gibbs. 

“Now, look here,” continued “Mike” 


Fisher. “Didn’t I get a_ letter from 
President Roosevelt ? Sure the Mi 
kado should have been there. Never 


mind now, make some other appointment 
for me.” 

The first game was with the Waseda 
University. Count Okuma, the brilliant 
radical leader of Japan—perhaps the best 
known and most influential man in the 
countryv—was receiving at the time in his 
beautiful adjoining grounds some five 
thousand guests, in celebration of the pub 
lication of the first volumes of “The En 
eyclopedia Japonica,” of which work he is 
editor-in-chief, and here the Count ex 
pected and awaited the boys. Unfortu 
nately, they were driven directly to the 
grounds, though they availed themselves 
of the kind invitation after the game, and 
received a royal ovation 

Count Okuma, though disappointed at 
the non-arrival of his expected guests at 
the appointed hour, immediately proceeded 
to the ball-grounds adjoining. It did not 
take “Mike” Fisher long to introduce him 
self, and, as a natural corollary, to stroll 
arm in arm with the famous veteran of 
threescore and ten, whom he occasionally 
addressed with a “Say, Count.” Fortu 
nately Count Okuma did not grasp thé 
trans-Pacific idiom, for, while he is the 
most progressive man in all Japan and 
the leader of most educational movements 
he does not speak a word of English, not 
has he ever set foot out of Japan 


The Lead of College Nines 


ASEDA UNIVERSITY, of which he 

is chancellor,-he created from mod 
est beginnings, maintained ever since out 
of his private purse, and has seen it grow 
to be the largest institution of learning 
in the Far East, while numerically its 
roster can compare favorably with those 
of leading institutions of learning in any 
country. There are over 6,200 students 
of whom nearly 600 are Chines he 
education of the latter he refers to with 
pride, as also to the influence which those 
who have already graduated have ob 


tained in commercial and governmental 
circles in China. 

The best of the teams which the All 
American nine met are all college nines, 
made up of lads averaging about nineteen 
years of age, with none over twenty-one. 
Baseball has become the national game of 
Japan, and the coming generation will be 
true ball-players. All available vacant 
spaces, as also the public parks, for the 
authorities encourage the development of 
all sports, are filled with junior ball 
teams. Some of the really young still 
dress in kimonos and wear clogs, but the 
greater portion are uniformed in club out 
fits. How many clubs there are in Tokyo 
it would be impossible to estimate, but 
baseball has grown to be a large affair 
The professional does not exist as yet; but 
he will. Enthusiasm runs just as high at 
a baseball game in Japan as it does in 
America. The last contest between the 
two leading nines, Keio and Waseda, took 
place over two vears ago; before the games 
had finished, a regular pitched battle had 
ensued; since then further contests be 
tween them have been prohibited by their 
respective faculties. At present the Keios 
are conceded to be the best team in Japan. 

The visit of the All-American team was 
widely heralded as the great American 
professional team, and these young Japa 
nese were awed and nervous over thei 


approaching contest. At a dinner given 
some nights ago a member of the Keio 
team said: “We are insects compared with 


the giants who will soon be treading upon 
us, and, while we will do our best, we fear 
we will make a sorry showing.” The re 
sults have not been so bad. There was 
no international courtesy about the game. 
the Americans played ball for all they 
knew how. They were, of course, handi 
capped by the fact of a long sea voyage 
without sufficient time to get into train 
ing, but, after all, they were professionals 
Che first game with the Wasedas resulted 
in a score of 6 to 0, and the game with 
the Keios 3 to 0. In the latter game Keio 
managed to hold down the All-Americans 
to 1 to O till the eighth inning, neither 
side making a safe hit until the third 


Weak at the Bat 


Bee weak point of the Japanese team is 
their batting. Whether their small 
stature will hinder their development in 
this respect remains to be seen. Considering 
that they are novices at the game, they 
are simply marvelous at all the other 
points. They are quick, active, and heady 
In any game of sport with foreigners, thei 
national pride asserts itself. and yet it is 
remarkable that, no matter how unfair a 
decision may be rendered against them 
they are never kickers The crowd may 
jeer, in fact does so loudly and profusely, 
but the players are trained in a military 
fashion such as is never seen in an Amer 
ican team. I have seen the Y. C. and A. ¢ 
(a foreign club in Yokohama) walk off the 
field in a poorly umpired game as the re 
sult of an unfair decision, while the Japa 
nese team suffered even worse treatment 
the inning before and without a protest 

This is the first visit of a real profes 
sional club to Japan, and. while they ex 
pected a lot from the visitors, they have 
not been disappointed All the latest plays 
now being worked on them are carefully 
noted, and will be in general use before 
long It has done more than teach bas« 
ball Following ( losely on the fleet’s visit 
it has added another link to the chain of 
friendly feeling America stands “Ichi 
ban” (Number 1) in Japan to-day 





A PLEASING DESSERT 


always wins favor for the housekee per The many possibilities of Borden's Peerless Brand Evaporated Milk 
Sweetened) make it a boon to the woman who wishes to provide these delicacies for her family with conveniencé 
ind economy. Dilute Peerless Milk to desired richness and use same as fresh milk or cream id 











The Howard Watch 


Find out when you are due at a 
given point—a Howarp Watch 
will prove whether you are travel- 
ing on schedule time. 


may not be as vital as in railroading, but 
it’s a great comfort nevertheless to tell the 
time and to know you're right about it. 


One thing is sure, Howarp Watches will 
not grow cheaper. They are no more plen- 
In the fastest trains you will find tiful because they are better appreciated every 
a Howarp in the engine cab—a day. Not every jeweler can sell you one. 
Howarp in the conductor’s pocket Find the Hewasp jowsier yout Gemiage 

; . talk to him. He is a good man to know. 
—Howarps used by train dis- 

; A Howarp Watch is always worth what 
you pay for it. The price of each watch— 
from the 17-jewel in a fine gold-filled case 
(guaranteed for 25 years) at $35.00; to 
the 23-jewel in a 14-kt. solid gold case at 
$150.00—is fixed at the factory, and a 
printed ticket attached. 

Drop us a postal card, Dept. A, and we will send you a HOWARD 


book of value to the watch buyer. 


E. HOWARD WATCH COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


patchers along the way—and if the 
O/d: Man is aboard you will see 
him watching the speed-recorder 
with a Howarp Watch in his hand. 


In your own calling, the seconds 
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BURROWES BILLIARD & POOL TABLE 


$1 down puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc.,free. 


BECOME AN EXPERT AT HOME 


The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is a scientifically built Combination Table, adapted 
for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
legs or stand When not in use it may be set aside out of the way 

NO RED TAPE-— On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 

If unsatisfactory return it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalogue. 


THE E. T. BURROWES COMPANY 14 J Street, Portland, Me. 


If ittterested in BURROWES RUSTLESS FLY SCREENS, write for catalogue 8. 











When Other Leather Belts Fail 


If you have had trouble getting a leather belt “‘to 
stand,” you will find it worth your while to look into 
the merits of 


Guaranteed Water- 


Sea Lion proof Leather Belting 


It is not affected by live steam, water, the hottest or 
dampest climate or anything that ordinarily knocks out 
1 belt in short order. That’s because an absolutely water 
proof cement is used in the construction and the leather 
treated to a waterproof dressing. ¥ 

We also make Reliance belting and 
everal other brands equally as good 
for specific purposes. ( 

Write us your needs and the conditions under 
wt 








ur belts must run. We | you what 





buy and send a book ather belting 


CHICAGO BELTING CO., 16 S. Green St., Chicago 
Br ns, Philade re 


New Orlea 





adelphia, Portland, 0 


















PATENTS 


HARTSHORN |} Our a = a baht pr noses 
=tc., sent free. -atents securec rough 
SHADE ROLLERS ¥F || : 


Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
Bear the script name of 


SoIENTIFIC AMBRICAN 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. MUNN & OO., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Get “ Improved,” no tacks required. 


> ~- Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers tn 
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“lt moves when you move” 


It adjusts itself so per- 

fectly to every move- & 
ment of the body, it 
makes you forget you are 
wearing suspenders. 


The KADY Suspender 


is the only suspender which allows 
a man to stoop, kneel or lounge 
without cre ating a strain on the 
shoulders and trouser buttons. 
Lies flat and smooth on the back. 
No useless cords or straps. 


The Double Crown Roller 


ix a patented device found only on The 
Kady. It is this device which makes the 
suspender ‘‘Move when you move.’’ Be 
sure it is on the suspender you buy. 

For sale everywhere 50c and T5c a 
pair. If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write us, we will tell you where to get 
them and send “‘Suspender Booklet.’’ 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER CO. 
133 North Park St. Mansfield, O. 


BLACK 


Face PowperR 
Winter Festivities 


intensify the necessity for a perfect com- 
plexion. Lablache protects from the 
_ tough, reddening winds. Refined 
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blache, the wonderful henutifies.| 
Refuse substitutes. They may be ] 
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dangerous. Flesh, White, Pink or| 
Creain, 50c. a box, of druggists or 
by mail. Send 10c. for Sample Boz. 
BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers, 
Dept. 24. 125 Kingston 8t., | 
Boston, Mass. / 











buys The Pantograph 


illustrated above. 


25¢ 


With this device you can enlarge 

any illustration or design—so simply 

that a child can do it. 

Other Pantographs at 50c, $1.00 and $1.50 
These reduce as weil as enlarge. 


If you paint or draw, send your name and ad- 
dress for our latest book, “The Modern Artist.’ 


HIRSHBERG ART CO 
418 R. Howard St Baltimore, Md. 




















“Get There” 


at g price to suit 
you direct fora 


BLACK 2 


MOTOR BUGGY 


, double brake. 
gal. of gaso- 
chest quality finish, rkmanship avd materials. 


Absol lutely safe and reliable. Write for Book No. A-66 
BLACK MFG. CO.., 124 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 


vou 91 AMMER 


Tria! lesson explaining methods for home ae tion 
sent FREE. Gold Medal, World’ Fair, St 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St.. Detroit Mich 


AN OPEN AIR BED ROOM 


Write for Free Literature. 


Walsh Window Tent Co. 311 Franklin Street 


MORRIS, ILL. 


STAMPS : 108 all diff., Fraueveal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G. H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and Album 10c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 65 d ft U. S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 5c. 
Agts. wtd., List Free. | buy saiape 
c. Stogman, 5940 Cote Brilliante Av., St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPEWRI TERS wixis 


tautard Machines Sy ee yt OR RENTED 






































ANY WHERE » 04 Mfrs. Prices allow 
g rental to app ' ph © Shipped with priv 
ege of examina Write for catalog “M.” 





lypewriter Emporium, 92-94 Lake St. ft mee 


Freigh 
jue neues LAS pepe Pye 





nis. 143° Marquette 
Building, St. Lours 
tilding, San Francia 


Building. Chicage 
2. foam 
ra 





Boston 





sae Our Leader: 1000 stamps many 
varieties, incl. Malay, Newfoundland. Phi 
pines, Comoro, Congo, etc. only Se. Stamrt 
Album; coupons, large new list, bargain lists 
all Free! Agts. wtd. 50%. We Say” Stamps 
E. J. SCHUSTER co. Dept. 31, ST. LOUIS, MO 


STAMPS FREE }\) citer g Collier's and send 








ing 3 cts. for postage and mailing 
discount. Webuystamps. Quaker Stamp Co. Toledo, 0. 


UNITARIAN Jtearune 


iddre 
MRS. JOHN C. COBB. ADAMS STREET, MILTON, MASS 
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Editorial Bulletin 


Saturday, January 2, 1909 


In the World’s Workshop 
A New Department 


EGINNING in next week’s issue, COLLIER’S will invade 
| what is virtually a new field in magazine literature— 
the unfamiliar side of the common business activities of the 
world. Under the caption of ‘‘In the World’s Workshop’ 
we shall treat, in a semi-editorial manner, the problems, con- 
ditions, influences, and tendencies in particular forms and 
phases of business. Whatever is of suggestive interest or 
practical value that may be met with in the fields of manu- 
facturing, buying, selling, advertising, publishing, develop- 
ing, and whatever of interest concerns the products of such 
industry, will be considered germane to this department. 

Special attention will be given to the adequate treatment 
of that all-important factor in modern business development 
—advertising. This will be the first time, so far as we know, 
that any publication intended for the general reader has 
undertaken to handle inside facts about advertising in a 
manner calculated to be of interest and service to the pub- 
lic. Heretofore most that has been written on the subject 
of advertising has been conceived from a technical or biased 
standpoint, rather than with the purely literary intention 
of illuminating a subject of world-wide significance. 

There is also a wealth of interesting detail in regard to 
the making and marketing of the articles of common use, 
which, chiefly because of its difficulty of access, has been 
known to only a few. Behind closed doors, where few but 
workmen ever go, in designing rooms and workshops, there 
are being wrought out those things which.definitely repre- 
sent the advance guard of the material portion of our civ- 
ilization. The newest developments in almost every lne 
are being made on a commercial basis—some individual or 
company has the new idea and is working it out with com- 
mercial intentions. When these new ideas take form in new 
and better articles of use, the public usually receives its 
first knowledge of them, not through the reading columns 
of the press, but through the paid advertisements of the 
individuals or companies having them to sell. But adver- 
tising space is costly and must be used carefully, and the 
makers and dealers of a new article seldom have occasion 
to give more than a mere fraction of the points of human 
interest which they alone know about the article. It. is, 
then, ngt to cover this vast field, but rather to suggest the 
hidden possibilities of this undisseminated information in 
the common industries, that this department undertakes. 

A comparison of a copy of any of the leading periodi 
cals of to-day with one of twenty-five years ago will reveal, 
in the advertising pages, an idea of the wonderful advances 
that have been made in the development of those things 
which go to make up the comforts and conveniences of our 
civilization. To be out of touch with the ideas and princi- 
ples which have been so largely instrumental in this devel- 
opment is, in that degree, to be out of touch with civilization 
itself, evel as pietures and books exist only to those who 
are able to appreciate them. But, on the other hand, to be 
familiar with those ideas and principles, and to see and feel 
them at work in the world, is to drink at the very fountain 
of progressive living. 

Whatever is good and valuable to mankind begins, in 
deed, in the realm of ideas and plans, but must necessarily 
better food, bet 

clothing, better machinery, better methods of manufac 
ture and distribution, better modes of transportation and 


descend and terminate in better houses, 


communication. It all terminates in the commodities and 
actions of common every-day life. To stand, therefore, 
where one can see the actual working out of all the world’s 
best plans and thoughts is to stand where life is most in 
teresting and inspiring. To get this standpoint ourselves 
and give it to the reader will be our constant aim in this 
work 

By limiting our comment to a paragraph or two we 
shall be able to touch upon many topics in a manner not 
within the customary scope of the larger magazine articles 
and editorials which must continue to deal with the large 
general problems and interests of the day 

In considering possible names for this department, and 
deciding on the above as the most appropriate, we have 
been obliged, by the fitness of things, to pay a deserved 
f the 


compliment to the name well-known magazine 


‘The World’s Work 














We want some one 
in every city and 
town in the United 
States to sell our 


Income Insurance 


a plan which provides income 
and expenses for the insured in 
case he or she falls ill or becomes 
disabled. 


workers. 


Good money for good 


Write for particulars, stating 
whether you are interested in 
insurance or agents’ proposition 


Empire State Surety Co. 
86 William Street, New York 


Offices in all important cities 
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Our | latest books of plans, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are: 
100 Small Cottages and Bungalows .50 |194 Cstg.$2000to$2500 $1.00 
98 Costing $800 to $1200 50174 $2500 to $3000 1.00 
136 “ $1200to $1600 $1.00 /189 $3000 to $4000 1.00 
186 “ $1600 to $2000 1.00 /154 $4000 andup’d 1.00 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, itinneapoit, Minn. 











MAKES EXPERT STENOGRAPHERS 


It is the simplest, most leg 
It employs no shading, no px 
rules and exe eptions, no thousands of word signs to be miaasaal: 

STUDY BY MAIL 
from the Headquarters of Pernin Shorthand—one of the highest 
grade stenographic training schools in the United States. Either 
Institute or Correspondence Courses. Write for free booklet No. 1 


THE PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, DETROIT 





le and rapid shorthand in existence 


ions, no hundreds of brain-racking 











S i U DY Leading Law School in 


Correspondence Instruc- 


tion. Established 1892. 
Prepares for the bar. Three 
Courses: 4 lege, Post- 
Gre a ite and Business Law 
Method of instruction com 


bines theory and practice. 


he bench and bar 






nonth. Send fe ut 





ules for admiss to the bar of the se 
Chicago Seeentnss School of Law 
505 Reaper Block, Chicago 








Do You Like to Draw? 
‘Lh .t’s all we want to know 
Now we will not give you any grand 
prize—or « lot of free stuff if you an 
swer this ad. Nor do we claim t 
make you rich in a week. But if 
you are anxious to develop your tal 
eut with a successful cartoonist, 









ou cau make money, send a ony, f 
thi ture with 6¢ in stam 
sortielio f cartoons and sample in 
son plate, and let. us explain 


The W. L. Evans School of Cartooning 
314 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, 0 








One of the best paid of all trades. Plumbers 
are in demand everywhere at good wages. 
They have short hours. By our method of 
instruction we make you a skilled, practical 
plumber in a few months, so that you will 
be able to fill a good position or conduct a 
business of your own, Write for free catalog 


ST.LOUIS TRADES SCHOOL 
4445 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 











430 PHiiiPs BL 06, TREMONT ST, BOSTON 








BLUSTRATORS AND CARTOONISTS 
= are well pa 
SOREY ty DRAWING, 
oon h ) 
eir work Wome ell as met 
| ‘ The National Press “Aaseeiation, 54 The 
Baldwin, Indianapolis, Ind 











CIVI raphe 
SERVICE, ii: Sii 


Columbian hou College Washington D. ¢ 





LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL WANTED 


by writing School Agency, 527-41 Park Row. N. Y 
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If you have made a failure of home work, look at your tools. 
Are they the kind an experienced carpenter would use, or are 
they ‘any old kind’’? 
upon the tools. 


The success of any work depends largely 
How could you make a neat joint for a picture frame unless 


you had a fine true saw and mitre box to guide it? You couldn't 
use the same saw you would use to cut a two-inch plank. 


KEEN KUTTER 


Quality Tools 


are for home work or shop work. 


| For Home Work or Shop Work 


Every tool is the very best that can be made in quality, 
adjustment. 
balanced 
pleasure 


temper and 
No others hold their edges so long nor are so accurately set, 
and adjusted. With Keen Kutter tools, home work becomes a 
and many conveniences and improvements may be made. 
Every Keen Kutter Tool is guaranteed. 
Look for the name and trademark on each tool. 
Keen Kutter Tools include Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, 
Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw 
drivers, Files, Pliers. Also a full line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket- 
knives, Razors and Table Cutlery. 
Keen Kutter Tools have been sold for nearly 40 years under this motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long 


After the Price is Forgotten.’’-—E. C. Simmons 
(Trademark Registered) 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY (lnc. ), St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 































Grand 


Canyon of Arizona 


and the Yosemite 


have no equal the wide world over. 
American Rockies surpass the Alps. 

In cost, accessibility, travel facilities and scenic 
marvels Southwestern America is especially inviting 
to the experienced traveler. 

Do you seek antiquities? Visit 
the prehistoric cliff dwellings of 
New Mexico and Arizona. 

Are you interested in things 
unique? Spend a day at the 
Petrified Forest, in Arizona. 

And do you wish to see the 
biggest and most beautiful sight 
on earth? Visit the Grand 
Canyon of Arizona. 


The 


A superb train, the 


is California Limited 


carries you to the Grand Can- 
§ yon in comfort on the SantaFe. 
New equipment this season. 


The Grand Canyon side tour, if 
taken en route to sunny California, 
means only $6.50 extra for rail 
road fare, 
days added to your itinerary. 
El Tovar Hotel, under man 
agement of Fred Harvey, 
provides highest-class accommodations 
at reasonable rates; it’s like a country club. 


and from two to five 


Please write to-day for our booklets—‘‘Titan of 
Chasms” and “El Tovar”; also ““Yosemite’’ folder. 
They tell the story in detail and will interest you. 


W. J. Black, Pass. Traffic Mer., A. T. & S. F. Ry. System 
1118-R Railway Exchange, Chicago 








4 Swifts 
Premium 
Calendar 


for 
| 1909 











Consists of four 
subjects taken by 
special permission 
from famous Amer- 
NY ican Art Galleries. 


The Subjects 
| for Swift’s Pre- 
mium Calen- 





35 
Y Sisters 
Thy by W Beuspeezen. 





dar 1909 are “ae Sha Wrxororein A 





“Going to Pasture’’—G. S. Truesdell. In 

Corcoran Art Gallery, Washington. 
“All’s Well’’—Winslow Homer. In Boston 
Ps Museum of Fine Arts. 


“Song of the Lark’’ 
Institute of Chicago. 

“The Sisters’’—A. W. Bouguereau. In 
Metropolitan Museumof Art, New York. 


Reproduced by the latest stone printing art, bringing out the true color- 
ings of the originals. The Calendar is 10x15 inches, with no advertising, 
and makes handsome subjects for framing. 


Jules Breton. In Art 


Swift’s Premium Calendar Complete (our subjects) can be Obtained 


For—Ten Cents in stamps or coin; Or—One cap from a jar of Swift's Beef Extract; 


Ten Wool Soap Wrappers. 


uniform tenderness and flavor the year ‘round. Address 


Swift & tare eS Dept. 71, Chicago, Ill. 
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; Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon—the highest quality—of 

















If you are a 
Subscriber to Collier’s 


You are entitled to write to the manager 
of the Book Department for any books 
you may want, no matter w ho publishes 


them. The charge will be most reason- 
able, and the books will be forwarded 
promptly. 


@ Our subscribers are writing from all over, 
asking our advice about books, ordering 
the latest well as weighty 
technical and scientific works, dictionaries, 
medical books for family use, and books 
for Holiday presents. 


novels as 


The Book Department is well equipped 
to render this service. Address 


Manager of THE BOOK DEPARTMENT 
416 West 13th St., New York 








40 regulation backs. The 
most durable 25c. card 
made. More sold than all 
others combined. 


50c. per pack. 
90 picture backs—dainty 
colors and gold. 


Gold edges. 


ONGRESS 
PLAYING CARDS 


606 
GOLD EDGES 








test rules fo 
x Card Cx 





new edition revised; la 


200-page book, “Card Games and How to P lay Them, 
ck boxes The U.S. Piaying 


nrepaid for 6 flap ends from Picyc!l l5dc. in stamps, 


7 
, Dept. 29 Cincinnati, O. 








IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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Cold is discord. Warmth is g_* 


harmony. Cold is brutal— 
it exposes moods and often 
opens the way for discontent. 
Warmth is a homemaker; 
it puts a heart into the home. 
Cupid wears no clothing— 
he shuns icy blasts. That is 
why lovers are always 
given the most com- 
fortable room in the 
house. So, too, a har- 
monious and happy 
household depends very 
largely upon bodily 
comfort. And comfort, 
of course, depends upon 
the heat question. 








for Hot-Water, Low-Pressure Steam, or Vacuum heating sive oot nothing but pure, clean heat, making 
every nook and corner of the home livable and enjoyable. High winds cannot arrest nor chilling cold 
offset their ample flow of warmth, which floods the whole house like a melody. . 

IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators are made in sizes to fit cottages, mansions, churches, 
schools, stores, and larger structures. They will put new life into old buildings, and add a permanent 


— 
' 





A No. 3-25-W IDEAL Boiler and 700 ft. of 38-in. A No. 1-22-W IDEAL Boiler and 422 ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICAN Radiators, costing the owner MERICAN Radiators, costing the owner 
$357, were used to Hot-Water heat this $220, were used to Hot-Water heat this 
cottage. cottage. 

At these prices the goods can be bought of any reputable, competent Fitter. This did not in¢lude 
cost of lator, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies according 10 
climatic and other conditions. 


oe. © AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY cscs 


Public Showrooms and Warehouses located at Chicago, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Pittsburg. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis 
Kansas City, Omaha, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, Brantford (Ontario), London, Paris, Berlin . 
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selling value to any property. House-cleaning 
work is reduced one-half and expensive damage 
to furnishings is avoided. Savings in fuel, labor, 
and absence of-repairs will soon repay cost of 
the outfit. 


Five cold months still ahead! These outfits can be put in with- 
out any tearing up, annoyance to occupants, or disturbing old 
heating methods until ready to start fire in the new. Tell us the 
kind of building you wish to heat. Prices now most favorable, 
and you get the services of the most skillful fitters. Buy now 
and “Home, Sweet Home” will become a harmony in praise of 
good heating. Ask for book (free) “Ideal Heating.” 

















































